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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Hints for the Improvement of -Agri- 
culture. 


Unper the above head, there are contain- 
ed some invaluable remarks in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
on the effect of Leases in the holding of farms, 
whether as it regards the welfare of landlord 
ortenant. ‘The writer observes, “ My object 
is, to suggest to the land-owners, the propri- 
ety of abandoning the practice of letting their 
farms from year to year, and of adopting in 
lieu thereof, short leases Q of, say from 
twelve to twenty years. The first grand 
evil of the tenant-at-will system is, that it 
checks the spirit of agricultural improve-| 
ment. When agriculture was, to all appear- 
ence, a stationary practice, this method of| 
letting the land might have little effect o 
consequence to the farmer; but now, that it 
lias become a progressive science, how many 
impediments does the system oppose to its 
equal progress as a practice! We know that 
every change from evil to good in manage- 
inent, involves an outlay of capital; we 
know, too, that in every field there is an 
unworked mine of agricultural wealth—but 
it cannot be brought to light without an ex- 
penditure of money, which, once sunk in the 
soil, can only be recovered in the course of 
years. Can the farmer then, who has his 
farm from year to year only, with justice to! 
himself and family, enter freely on this out-| 
lay! He may do something, but how much| 
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for though he may actually be safe, he has 
no rea] security that he is so; and the very 
idea of this, is enough to alarm his world! 

prudence, and effectually to put away his 
ideas of permanent improvements or large 
outlays. But were the tenant ever so confi- 
dent in the faith of his landlord, his landlord 
is but a man, and as such he may err, and 


ihe must die! and the same rule applies to 


the tenant himself; yet if either of these 
contingencies should happen to one or the 
other, what is the consequence! If either 
of the parties should err—and the tenant 
can no more answer for himself than he can 
for the owner of his farm, and necessity may 
tempt either to do that which is not strictly 
just—misconceptions might arise and pro- 
ceedings result, the consequence of which, 
if it be merely a separation of interests in 
the eye of the land owner, is ruin to the too 
confiding tenant, whose little whole is in- 
vested in the soil. And again, if either 
should die, where is the tenant’s capital! 
If the event brings a change of ownership, 
who can answer for the conduct of the new 
possessor? he may look with a mistaken 
view on the subject; and if he has purchased 
the farm, he may suppose he has purchased 
it as it is, and not as it was before the ten- 
ant had employed his capital upon it; and 
then the latter will have the hardship of 

ying interest, in an increase of rent, for 

is own money. Or trustees may become 
in possession, and justice to the interests of 
their ward, may overbalance generosity to 
the tenant. And should the tenant, under 
these circumstances, die—what is his death- 
bed consolation? Why, that with him dies 
that which should have ministered to the 
comfort of the widow and the fatherless! 
And this is a case which has been too often 
verified—can it then be maintained that the 
system of year by year leases, does not check 


less than he ought to do! and how many are||the progress of agricultural improvement? 
there who will do nothing in such cases,|; When we look around and see how many of 
except what is compulsory; and are they||the present race of yearly tenants have pro- 
blamablet Human prudence, family affec- gressed in intelligence—when we witness 
tions, aye, and selfish care, will oppose many || what advances they have made in the prac- 
and pungent obstacles to a man’s investing|| tice of agriculture in spite of this miserable 
his Capital in a speculation, the proceeds of|| system, we may j of the improvement 
which he may never be permitted to reap;| which would s over the face of the 
Cas.—Vor. VII.—No. 3. (73) 
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a 
country, were the tenant able to make him-||caution conquers the spirit of improvement 
self certain of reaping the reward of his la-|jaltogether. 

bour. As it is, however, we may set it down|| “ And there are other evils attendant on 
as an incontrovertible fact, that the farmer||the system which are not uncommon; one 
can never be benefited, as he ought to be,||is, the facility which it affords to men without 
by modern improvements, until he becomes||skill or capital, to get farms; and another, 
a free agent—and that he never can become, ||the temptation it holds out to the needy man 
while another possesses absolute power over||to make a temporary convenience of a farm. 
his capital; for whether or not this power is|| Thus, as regards the first, how often on the 
used, it is the same; he can have no om occasion of a farm being at liberty, do we 











































confidence while exposed to so many con-||see applicants, who know nothing of its na- 
tingencies, the happening of any one ture or of the capital it requires, hurrying 
which, robs him and his family. -  |ito take it, on the presumption, that if the 
“ Now when we take these things into con-||]ate tenant paid the rent, they can; and in 
sideration, and connect them with the pecu-||regard to the second, a men is often impelled 
liar disadvantages that the farmer has to||to make such an engagement, although not 
contend with; when we reflect that. under|/exactly to his mind, as a convenience, and 
the most favourable circumstances, his ordi-|juntil he meets with something that suits 
nary outlay of capital is two years before it||him better; and the results may be easily 
returns to him with interest; that this capi-|| defined; for if the farm be out of order at 
tal is all the time at the mercy of fickle sea-|| first, the tenant who takes it as a conveni- 
sons, from one end of the year to the other;|/ence, and on a determination to get all he 
that he has, after all, to stand the chances|/can from it without cost, soon finds that it 
of the market, and that, in addition, under||won’t bear robbery; but he finds likewise, 
the year to year tenancy, he has no certain-|/that it won't do to expend money on it—he 
ty but that the talent which he invests may |jis therefore content to take what it gives, 
be taken by another, there is no wonder that/!and to return it nothing; and he robs it, or 
he should be slow to adopt improvements, or||it robs him, until there is no more left to 
that he should be loath to put more on his|/rob. In the other case, a tenant finds him- 
farm than he can recover in a short time—|/self on a farm with a supply of capital be- 
indeed, under such a system there must be/|low the demand; his farm wants improve- 
a large proportion of bad farmers, for the||ment, but it must be done bit by bit; ‘he 
bold and intelligent man cannot prudently || must see how it answers;’ and of course, as 
carry out all he knows; he cannot depend|/under this sort of management it grows 
upon the future, and is compelled to decline|| worse, his land goes half stocked, his crops 
those permanent outlays, which, in the course || fail, and he finds himself in difficulties before 
of time, would be of permanent profit, and||he knows how to turn himself; the capital 
to turn his attention inerely to the exigencies || he had, has melted, and that without making 
of the present. And on the other hand, the|jany reform in the condition of his farm, and 
fearful and anxious tenant manages, as it||/in a short time he is left in penury and in 
were, from hand to mouth; invests no capi-||the possession of a farm, which, after such a 
tal that he cannot call back quickly, and|jcourse of negligence, requires a capital dou- 
holds himself always ready for the worst:||ble what it ought to do; and these are by no 
under these conditions, therefore, the farmer|| means supposititious cases. To prevent all 
is a speculator upon terms peculiarly disad-||those evils, let us remove from the tenant 
vantageous; he hes difficulties, known and||his doubts; let us secure to him and his 
certain, greater than any other trader; but|| family the interest of his capital; let us af- 
as a tenant-at-will, he has an uncertainty||ford him a moderate length of tenure on his 
which represses his exertion by far the most;|| farm; and by thus making him independent 
for the former he sees and prepares to grap-|jof contingencies, and giving him time to 
ple with, but the latter hangs over his head|/rally against any unforeseen and untoward 
like the sword of Damocles—as by a thread|/circumstances, he will be taught to make 
—and he fears it may come upon him when}|the best and quickest of his capital in the 
least he knows: under its influence, there-|| permanent improvement of his farm, and 
fore, all his efforts are paralyzed. Such,|| what is necessary will then become politic ; 
then, is the evil of yearly tenancy; it gives||there will be no anxiety in making the out- 
no security to the tenant for any outlay; he/j lay, and no fear of reaping the benefit.” 
is bound to risk his capital in the face of|} Now, knowing that my neighbour and ex- 
many contingencies, or to make as few im-||cellent manager, Josiah Long, held his farm 
provements as possible; and the consequence |jon yearly tenure, I called on him last even- 
is, that where one has the dlind faith to em-||ing, and read to him the above extracts, 
ploy his capital liberally, there are ten, whose'! upon which he exclaimed, “that’s a true 
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, and every verse is a fact. Here 
have I been, for these eleven years, without 
the slightest security for the future, save 
only for the year that I had entered upon; 
with my hands tied, and unable to do justice 
either to myself or the farm; afraid to do 
much, lest my rent should be raised, and 
fearful to do too little, lest my means of liv- 
ing should be abridged. I declare I have 
sometimes trembled, for fear my landlord 
should notice the goodness of my crops and 
raise upon me—a mere creature of circum- 
stance, and never knowing how to act. And 
now, just as I had ventured to do something 
by way of present improvement, comes my 
landlord, and informs me he shall take the 
farm into his own hands in April, by which 
my family will be deprived of a home. 
this, however, I have no right to complain— 
and I do no such thing; but the consequences 
are as injurious to me as though I did.” I 
asked my friend, what would be the result 
if his landlord should come to him and say, 
I have had experience of your integrity and 
industry, and am come to offer you a lease 
of my farm for 21 years certain, at a fair 
money rent; with full permission to act in 
all cases as you would do, were the farm 
your own? “The result?” he replied, “why 
you would never see another weed on the 
place; I would make a good road right 
through the farm, and keep it so; every 
arable field should be Prouty-ploughed and 
subsoiled, and a thousand loads of muck and 
dung a year should be formed into compost 
and carried abroad. I would make a new 
gravelled entrance to the house, and my 
wife should have a fruit and flower-garden 
right away. The big meadow I would un- 
der-drain and top-dress, and then I should 
grow hay instead of weeds and rushes. And 
to be enabled to do this, I would draw out 
the few hundred dollars which I have now 
at interest on another person’s farm, and 
which, in the shape of manure, I know I 
could make pay 40 or 50 per cent. interest, 
and no fear for the result; knowing, too, 
that if I died, my wife and family would 
enter into my labours, and derive a comfort- 
able maintenance from the investment. I 
should then flourish—I have hitherto only 
subsisted—and the farm should show the 
effects of the ‘result,’ as well as myself.” 

_T confess I was exceedingly pleased with 
his remarks, and believe sincerely, that the 
“result,” in his case at least, would be as he 
has pictured it. S. 

Lower Merion, September 12th, 1242. 


Never reprove children severely in com- 
pany, nor make light of their feelings, nor 
hold them up to ridicule. 
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By Jons Pearson. 


In Georgia, many black oak trees are 8, 
feet in diameter; 5 feet above 
the surface, we measured several above 30 
feet girth, perfectly straight, 40 or 50 feet 
to the limbs. The trunks of the live oak 
are generally from 12 to 18 feet in girth, 
and sometimes 20; some branches extending 


50 paces from the trunk on a straight line ; 


and cypresses are there found from 16 to 12 
feet in diameter, and 40 to 50 feet to the 
limbs. 

In 1791, a yellow poplar grew on the 
lands of Charles Hillyard, Kent county, Del., 
36 feet in circumference, very tall, and to 
appearance sound. McKensie says, in lati- 
tude 52° 23’ 43” north, are cedars 24 feet 
in girth, and that canoes made of them will 
carry 50 persons. An alder 74 feet in cir- 
cumference, measured 40 feet without a 
branch. In 1785, about two miles from 
Morgan town, Virginia, a walnut tree mea- 
sured 19 feet in circumference, retaining its 
thickness well to the forks, about 60 feet. 

In Harrison county, Virginia, a poplar tree 
was 214 feet in diameter, 5 feet from the 
ground, and 60 feet to the branches: and a 
vine measuring near 2 feet in diameter. 

In Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, the 
sugar maple is found 4 feet in diameter. A 
cherry tree, 5 feet from the ground, measures 
14 feet four inches round, and carries its 
thickness well, near 60 feet to the branches. 
A white oak, 3 feet from the ground, 15 feet 
in diameter, and 70 feet without a limb; 
some of the limbs were 2 feet six inches in 
diameter. 

In Evesham, Burlington county, New Jer- 
sey, were three white oaks, the stump of 
one of them was 11 feet five inches in di- 
ameter, and 59 feet to the forks: from it 
were made forty thousand merchantable bar- 
rel staves; it was three hundred years old, 
and to cut it, it was found necessary to weld 
two saws in length together. The second 
of these trees, 4 feet four inches from the 

ound, was upwards of 27 feet in circum- 
erence, and 60) feet to the first fork. The 
third, at the same height from the ground, 
measured 24 feet round. The first of these 
trees was said to be perfectly sound at the 
heart. 

In 1791, 2 hollow buttonwood tree, or eyc- 
amore, on the south-east side of the Ohio, 
fifteen miles from Pittsburg, 4 feet from the 
ground, was 39 feet in circumference. 

At Peach-bottom ferry, on the Susquehan- 
na, was a poplar 11 feet in diameter; it was 
hollow, and a school was kept in it. 

On Sandy-lick neck, Pennsylvania, was a 
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pine tree 12 feet in diameter, and at 12 feet 
from the ground it divided into branches. 
On the south branch of the Potomack, was 
a sycamore, 9 feet in diameter. On the di- 
viding ridge, which separates the waters o 
the Pymatung, or Shenango, from those 
which fail into lake Erie, grew a white 
oak, which at 4 feet from the ground, was 
24 feet round, and 40 feet to the first 
branches; and a spanish oak about an equa! 
size. A chesnut was upwards of 24 feet in 
diameter, at 3 feet from the ground. A pop- 
lar, 28 feet four inches in circumference, and 
a white pine about the same size. 

A wild cherry, on the western waters, or 
those of Susquehanna, was supposed, by com- 
petent judges, large enough to make ten 
thousand feet of inch boards, exclusive o 
several large limbs, which would cut good 
saw logs. 

A white pme grew on the Hudson, 24-feet 
six inches to the limbs, and 5 feet in diame- 
ter; and another near Le Bauf, Waterford, 
Pennsylvania, 30 feet in circumference. 

in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, are white 
oaks, white ash, and cherry trees, 5 feet in 
diameter, and from 50 to 80 feet in length; 
and white pine nearly 7 feet in diameter, all 
remarkably clear of one 

A black walnut, near the Muskingum, 
Ohio, at 5 feet from the ground, measured 
22 feet in circumference; and a sycamore 
near the same place, measured 44 feet round. 

In Crawford county, Pennsylvania, was a 
Hemlock 26 feet round; and a poplar 25 
feet, healthy, and likely to grow many years, 
Also a chesnut in Erie county, 30 feet round. 

A poplar in Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
346 feet round, and 30 or 40 feet to the forks, 
appears perfectly sound, 

in Brush valley, Northumberland county, 
a walnut tree 22 feet round, 25 feet to the 
forks, perfectly sound to appearance. 

On Norris's island, in the river Juniata, 
Pennsylvania, is a sycamore 27 feet nine 
inches round; at 5 feet from the ground it 
divides into four forks, one of which mea- 
sures 15 feet nine inches in circumference, 
another 10 feet six inches, and one 8 feet in 
circumference, 

In Springfield, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, is a sycamore, which in 1803, was 
1 feet six inches round, very thriving. 

On an island in the Ohio, thirteen miles 
above Marietta, w a tree, the stump o 
which, 12 or 15 feet high, was standing in 
1798, it was hollow, the circumference was 
about 60 feet, the shell two or three inches 
thick, diameter inside, upwards of 18 feet. 

An apple tree now growing (1807,) in 
Upper Darby, Delaware county, Pennsylva- 






























nia, measures 10 feet four inches in circum- 
ference, sound and thrifty. 

In Luzerne county, a white pine was 
felled, only fourteen inches in diameter, but 
measuring one hundred and twenty feet to 
the first branch ! 

A chesnut sapling in Chester county, Pa., 
made nine rail cuts, of 11 feet each; the but- 
cut made ten rails, the last cut) made one. 

In relieving the garrison of Oswego, one 
birch canoe came in, which measured 45 feet 
in length, and 7 feet in breadth. 

A poplar grew near the Virginia head of 
Roanoke river, 39 feet round 4 feet from 
the ground, about 40 feet to the forks. 

In Jower Chichester, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, a black oak tree was felled in 
1790, which was 8 feet in diameter. 

In 1807, a hickory tree on the banks of 
the Ohio, measured 16 feet eight inches in 
circumference, very lofty, and kept its thick- 
ness well. And an ash on the Mississippi, 
17 feet in circumference, and very tall. 

In Vermont, a white pine grew, 6 feet in 
diameter, and 247 feet in height. 

A white pine was cut at Dunstable, New 
Hampshire, in 1736, which measured 7 feet 
eight inches in diameter. 

n 1803, a person saw a white walnut tree 
near lake Erie, only seven and a half inches 
in diameter, and 634 feet to the first branch! 

In Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, a 
white oak tree measured 15 feet six inches 
round; a sycamore, 33 feet round and per- 
fectly sound; a sugar maple, 15 feet round ; 
a walnut tree, near Big Beaver, west of 
Ohio, 18 feet six inches round; a thorn tree, 
in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 5 feet 
round; a white oak, near the falls of Big 
Beaver, Beaver county, 18 feet six inches 
round, 60 feet without a limb; and at that 
height, 4 feet in diameter. A spanish oak 
on the east side of the ‘Ohio, 29 feet six 
inches round; and at John Hunter’s, New- 
ton township, Delaware county, Pennsylva- 
nia, is a chesnut tree 27 feet in circumfer- 
ence. A walnut tree, in Genesee, New 
York, 21 feet in circumference. A sugar 
maple, on the banks of Mahoning, Mercer 
county, Pennsylvania, 16 feet eight inches 
round; and a poplar tree, between the She- 
nango and Neshannoch, 21 feet in circum- 
ference. 





To CHOOSE A STOCK OF BEES.—Place your 
ear close to the hive and give it a tap; if 
the inmates give a short and sudden buzz, 
all is right: but if it be a languid hum, or 
rather a purring sound, the hive must be re- 
jected, for the bees are weak.— Wrighton 
he the Manegement of Bees. 
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On the use of Mules. 77 


of this, when the two shaft animals are let 
out of their stalls to water on a sunday 
morning, they will walk away and put them- 
selves in their places at their own wagon, 
which they know from others, and stand 
ready for action, ar without harness. 
The mule is proverbial for uninterrupted 
health for a great length of time, some say 
for forty years; and while -the horse is in 
many situations a delicate and costly animal, 
requiring extra food, attention and warm 
shelter when at extra work, the mule takes 
all as it comes; is always ready and willing, 
and with kind and gentle treatment, as 
tractable as the horse, with far more saga- 
city and spirit. I remember, some time 
ago, seeing a fine mule on the farm of Mr. 
‘Yhomas Redman, at Haddonfield, drawing 
the cultivator between rows of high corn, 
and no horse could have done it in the style 
that he performed it; gliding between the 
crop, touching on neither side, and walking 
about four miles an hour, his small feet 
making scarcely an impression on the land, 
and turning at the ends of the rows in about 
half the space required for a horse. 

At the farm of Dr. Noble, I have lately 
witnessed a triumph of the Prouty plough, 
that I could but think you would have been 
happy to see, as I find that to you the people 
of this part of the country are indebted for 
its first introduction. In the hands of the 
doctor’s tenant, Mr. James Bones, it was 
making such work as astonished us “na- 
tives.” To be sure, he had a noble pair of 
horses, and he, himself, is one of nature's 
noblemen; but the way in which he turned 
up and over a clover sod, with a crop on it 
about so high as the knee, was by no means 
slow, which you will believe, when I say I 
was informed that with a single pair of 
horses, he had ploughed two acres and a 
half a day! I call this a triumph, for it 
ought to be known that Mr. Bones had at 
first a strong prejudice against the Prouty, 
or centre draught plough, being in favour of 
the Miles plough, which he had used for 
seventeen years, and become perfect in the 
management of it; but so soon as he had 
witnessed the superior manner in which this 
plough cultivates the soil, he had strength 
of mind to change his opinion, and strength 
of body to execute his purpose, in a way 
which scarcely any one else can imitate. 
Let me add, to Mr. Bones we are indebted 
for a fair and satisfactory trial of the Prouty 
subsoil-plough in the cultivation of corn, in 
which he left two lands unstirred in the sub- 
soil to see the difference; and there the dif- 
ference is indeed so great, that it has been 
said a blind man can perceive it, by the 
touch; it is so much taller and stouter on the 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
On the use of Mules. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—The advocates for the 
use of mules are about to do disservice to 
their cause, and play the game of multicau- 
lus again, to their manifest injustice. That 
they are most valuable animals for many 
pur none who have been accustomed 
to them will deny; but that they should be 
seriously recommended for the use of the 
gentleman’s carriage, is about as preposter- 
ous as to make pies of the leaves of a plant 
now so universally held in contempt, and for 
no defect of its own, as it has done more 
than its judicious friends ever promised for 
it. I believe that to substitute four mules 
for horses, on a farm where two or three o 
the latter are kept, would be found very con- 
venient and profitable; for, while in heavy 
ploughing, the whole number might be used 
to great advantage, three would be found 
more powerful than many a pair of horses 
on a less tenacious soil, when the spare beast 
could be made to perform divers other ser- 
vices, such as hoe-harrowing, for which the 
mule is peculiarly well suited; in a cart 
made small and light for the purpose; with 
a light harrow, and indeed in many other 
ways, by which the team of three might be 
kept at the plough: while the whole number 
ina light and broad-wheeled wagon, is the 
most perfect team that can be imagined. 
The food necessary for a good pair of horses 
would be sufficient, with a little additional 
coarse feed, for four mules; while their 
strength, agility, and lasting qualities, would 
be far greater on a farm, than that of a pair 
of horses under any circumstances, and quite 
equal, in some, pair for pair—a circumstance 
of very great importance in the despatch o 
business. 

During the last year I have had my at- 
tention drawn very forcibly to this subject, 
by witnessing the services performed on a 
large estate in Delaware, a late purchase o 
Dr. Noble, of Philadelphia, by a set of four 
mules of superior strength and agility; they 
have been mainly engaged hauling mar! 
from a pit about two miles distant, and the 
loads which these animals walk away with 
four times a day, is a caution to many o 
us, who boast of a good team of horses. I 
often meet them on the road, cheerful as 
larks, sleek as moles, and handy and nearly 
as intelligent as human beings: never sick, 
hever sorry, but up to everything, even if it 
be a little mischief at leisure times—such, 
for instance, as eating up their mangers, or 
gnawing a hole in the sides of their stalls, 
when nothing better to do, but always most 
happy when usefully employed; and as p 
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78 Scab in Sheep. 
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parts that have been subsoiled—but this is 
digression. 

am, therefore, in favour of the ion 
of mules for farming purposes, and believe 
that their introduction would, in a great 
measure, supercede the use of oxen; as 
many of the advantages promised in the use 
of the latter, would be found in a mule team, 
with others, far outweighing; their use in 
hot weather, for instance, and their conveni- 
ence and adaptation for all kinds of work to 
which the horse can be applied; about as 
easily kept as the ox, and much less liable 
to accident and sickness than either, with 
an agility and perseverance in some kinds c 
labour which would outstrip both—which is 
quite sufficient, without making carriage 
horses of them! but ours is, indeed, a go 
ahead country. J. 5, 


Middletown, August 26th, 1842, 


Scab in Sheep. 


Appearances and symptoms.—The first 
indications of the scab manifests itself by 
the starting of fibres and locks of wool from 
the rest of the fleece. It generaily begins 
on the rump of the animal, and extends up 
the back and over the sides and neck. The 
animal is seen rubbing and biting its sides, 
and exhibits signs of great itching and un- 
easiness, On examination the wool is found 
to separate easily from the skin, and there 
is a red appearance of the skin; small watery 
pimples, or tetters, at first show themselves, 
and finally dry scabs, or a scurf covers the 
infected place. The skin has a dry, stiff, 
meagre feel, and it appears to be hardened 
in lumps or ridges. In severe cases there 
is a yellowish water below the crust or scab. 
In time, the wool falls off from the whole 
diseased surface, and the flock presents a 
miserable and disgusting appearance. 

Causes.—The causes of the scab are va- 
rious; exposure to cold rains, and remaining 
in low, damp, foggy situations too long, care- 
lessness of the shepherd in attending to the 
cleanliness and comfort of the flock. Un- 
wholesome food may also bring it on. It is 
contagious, and easily communicated from 
one sheep to another, in the same manner as 
the itch is communicated among the human 
species. Hence some have considered the 
disease itself to consist in small animalcule, 
which burrow in the skin. This may very 
probably be the case. 

Treatment.—On the first appearance of 
the scab, or itch, separate carefully those 
that are infected from those that are not. 
Having done this, you may then shear the 


wool, if it be not already off, from the dis-|}] & 


eased parts of the sheep. Wash the parts 


jaffected with warm soap suds, and rub it 


briskly with a brush. Then apply some 
one or more of the following ointments, ei. 
ther of which will probably effect a cure. 
An ointment made of equal parts of lard and 
sulphur, in which is put a small portion of 
spirits of turpentine. A strong decoction of 
tobacco has proved a valuable remedy in this 
disorder, especially in the first stages of it. 

A decoction of the green hellebore, or as 
some call it, swamp poke, or Indian poke, 
(the Veratrum viride of botanists,) united 
with tobacco, has been found very effectual. 
The mercurial ointment has also been ap- 
plied with success, 

From the success which attends a solution 
of chloride of lime, in the cure of the itch in 
the human system, we should be inclined to 
think that its use in this disorder among 
sheep, would be in the highest degree bene- 
ficial. It is at any rate worth a trial. 

Whatever is applied, however, should be 
applied promptly and thoroughly. It will 
not answer to do this business by the halves, 
unless you wish to be always anointing and 
washing your flock. A small patch left un- 
touched, will continue the disease and pro- 
long your labour and trouble. Examine 
your flock often and closely. Do not trust 
to general appearances, for a sheep may 
have this disorder for years, and yet if it 
be naturally of a hardy and strong constitu- 
tion, eat and drink, and appear as well as 
any other.—Maine Farmer. 


Agriculture in former times. 


Tue profession of agriculture in times 
past, was not held in high estimation; the 
the position of the farmer being that of 
the humble and contented labourer, his qua- 
lifications being industry and sobricty.— 
Education and research were deemed un- 
necessary, and consequently unknown; his 

th was the path of his predecessor, well 

aten and easily travelled. But no where 
do we discover so clearly the characteristics 
of a people, as in the customs and duties of 
their women—no where do we see the sta- 
tio of the man more plainly, than in the 
bearing of his help-mate—now, apply this 
principle in the present instance, and the 
farmer’s true position will require no further 
i!lustration, for we are told by Sir A. Fitz- 
herbert, that it was the “wife’s occupation 
to winnow all corn, to make malt, to wash 
and wring, to make hay, to sheave corn, and 
in time of need, to help her husband to fill 
the muck-wain, or dung cart, to drive the 
plough, to ‘load grain, hay, and such like, 

i. HannaM. 
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thet were intended either for wheat fallow 
in the fall, or to be ploughed under for corn 
in 1841. Previously to 1831, very little lime 


Iv the August Number of your paper, I|/had been used on the estate; but from that 


hastily swept over a couple of letters from 


riod to the beginning of 1840, about 3,000 


A. Nicol, in which he gives quite an inte-||hogsheads of shells were used, covering up- 


resting account of the agricultural opera- 
tions, on a considerable estate at “Sandy 
Point,” Virginia. In this article, with the 
editors’ permission, [ mean in much the same 
way, to note some of the statements made 
by the same gentleman in subsequent letters, 
found in the Farmers’ Register. 

Under date of “July 10th, 1841,” he 
speaks favourably of clover, having been for 
the last ten years “ extensively and success- 
fully cultivated, and returned to the soil as 
a manuring:” and says, that “considerable 


attention has been paid to the collection of 


putrescent manures;” but owing to the mode 
of application, the results have been but lit- 





wards of 500 acres, at a rate, varying from 
90 to 120 bushels per acre. It appears 
mostly to have been used on the grounds 
planted with corn, and the results, as men- 
tioned in my first communication, were de- 
cidedly beneficial—doubling the corn crop, 
and trebling those of wheat and clover. 
Marl, too, brought from the opposite side of 
the river, in Surry county, was experimented 
on, with flattering promises of advantage. 
in 1840, large purchases of calcareous mat- 
ter were made. More than 2,000 hogsheads 
of oyster shells, costing from 75 to 90 cents 
each; and 4,000 bushels of marl, from Surry, 
at 4 cents, were contracted for, though = 


tle satisfactory. ‘The manure made in the/|one half the marl was delivered that year. 
winter, consisting chiefly of “entire corn-||The lime and marl delivered in 1840, cost 
stalks,” straw, &c., was applied in the spring||two thousand three hundred and eleven 
to the corn crop, which appears to have been||dollars and forty cents ;—about 130 bushels 


very little benefited by it;—and moreover,|of the marl were put to the acre. 


from its coarse texture, it formed a serious 
impediment in the after cultivation of the 
corn. The following wheat crop, it is said, 
derived as little benefit from this dry and 
unprepared material, as did the corn. And 
the writer thinks a more judicious applica- 
tion of manure, in this condition,—if manure 
it may be called,—can hardly be made, than 
by spreading it early over the clover grounds. 
He thinks, as all others do, who give them- 
selves time to think on the subject, that the 
mode we sometimes see practised, of piling 
up manure, subjected to the influence of the 
hot summer’s sun and drying winds, is only 
calculated to destroy its value. 
mouldy, dry, and without strength. Where 
manure, by the way, is kept through the 


summer, if it cannot be put under shelter, it 
should either be well covered with earth, or 


straw, as it lays in the yard—or heaped u 
with ditch banks, muck from ponds, eart 
from along the fences, &c. &c., well mixed 


in with it. This would prevent its strength 


being wasted by too much fermentation. 


What a privilege many of our farmers in 
Jersey, Delaware, &c., who are adjacent to 
the marl regions, might avail themselves of, 
by mixing with their manure, this invalu- 


able article! 


In 1840, more than 4,400 cart loads 


manure were hauled from the yards—much 
of it, having been as above mentioned, piled 


up, Was found mouldy and dry, and was o 


course, but little beneficial to corn or wheat. 
Better than 3,000 loads of the unrotted and 


It becomes 









This a 
pears but a slight dressing, but it is highly 
impregnated with lime, and will, in all pro- 
bability, supercede the use of this latter ar- 
ticle. The shell lime is very expensive, 
compared with mar], which is of easy ac- 
cess, and may be obtained for three cents 
per bushel. 

In a letter dated October 3d, 1841, the 
writer proceeds to give a few memoranda, 
connected with the wheat crop sown in the 
preceding autumn, and which had then but 
recently been threshed. Upwards of 400 
acres of clover and weed fallow, were 
ploughed and well harrowed between the 
2Ath of July and the 20th of September. 
Thirty-six acres of oat fallow, in addition to 
the above, were also prepared for the recep- 
tion of seed for this important crop. The 
dry weather and hope of rain, delayed the 
sowing operations some days. ‘These, how- 
ever, were commenced on “corn ground,” 
the 10th of October, and all was completed 
on the 9th of November. It would have 
been a gratification to know how many 
acres of “corn und,” were sown; but 
this we are not told. Nevertheless, we 
learn, that on the clover and weed fallow, 
were sown 380 bushels of “ mountain purple 
straw” wheat, and 315 bushels of “white 
turkey.” On the oat fallow, were sown 34 
bushels of the purple straw wheat, and 42 
bushels of white turkey. On the corn 
ground, 192 bushels of purple, and 281 bush- 
els of white turkey were sown: the whole 
quantity sown then, was 1,244 bushels. All 


recent manure were put on clover grounds||this seed was previously washed, the light 
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grains skimmed off, and then rolled in lime. 
Nearly all was ploughed in with “two-horse 
mould-board ploughs,” and these were fol- 
lowed by heavy harrows, as often as the na- 
ture of the ground required. Sixteen two 
horse ploughs, with seven harrows, havi 

three yoke of oxen to each, were employ 

during the whole time of seeding; and this 
occupied twenty-four and a half days, aver- 
aging 514 bushels of wheat put in per day. 


The wheat vegetated freely, and presented | 


a beautiful and regular appearance. Its pro- 
gress was of course watched with much in- 
terest; and at the “end of March, the general 
appearance of the crop was very promising.” 
(on the 3d of May, however, the Hessian fly 
made its appearance on most of the wheat 
sown on the corn ground; and by the 10th, 
it was found generally over the whole crop. 
Notwithstanding the appearance of this ene- 
my, it improved rapidly, and by the 17th 
presented a pleasing and gratifying appear- 
ance, giving promise of a profitable and re- 
munerating crop. Several who saw it about 
this time, estimated that the yield would not 
fall below an average of ten bushels for 
one sown. On the 24th of June, twenty- 
seven cradles were put in motion, with the 
necessary gleaners, and sufficient hands for 
shocking. From this time, during the har- 
vest, frequent showers occurred, and the 
weather was “warm, damp and cloudy,” 
and the “rust” made its appearance in seve- 
ral portions of the crop. From twenty-seven 
to forty-two cradles, assisted to some trifling 
extent, by Hussey’s reaping machine, con- 
tinued to operate till the 5th of July, when 
all was cut and shocked up, presenting 2,501 
shocks, judged to average from 4 to 44 bush- 
els each, Threshing commenced on the 21st 
of the same month, and the rains having very 
considerably hindered this work, it was not 
completed till the 21st of August. Two 
machines were employed. During this time, 
the extent to which the rast had prevailed, 
was alarmingly exhibited. “Every portion 
of the barns and the labourers employed, 
presented the appearance of having been 
heavily wien with red lead; and where 
it was left tq accumulate undisturbed, it 
could have been taken up in handfuls, fre- 
quently causing sickness and vomiting among 
the labourers.” The results of the thresh- 
ing were not such as they promised to be, 
previously to the cutting. Instead of the 
LO or 12,000 bushels hoped for, the yield 
was about 6,600. Nearly 5,000 bushels 
were sold, and 1,600 bushels preserved for 
seed. In the opinion of A. Nicol, the rust 
was almost the sole cause of the falling off 
of the crop: he thinks the injury from the 
fly was very limited, The purple straw 


wheat weighed the best, and proved the 
most productive; it weighed from 58 to 61 
the white turkey weighed from 56} to 5st, 
and 600 bushels of it were saved for seed, 
and 1000 of the purple. 

Now, up in these “ diggina,” it would re. 
quire several of our pretty staunch farmers 
to furnish seed for this “Sandy Point” con- 
cern: and yet I strongly suspect that many 
of our farmers here—I mean in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia,—have more land under their 
care than they can do justice to, or make 
profitable. 

To myself it has been interesting to follow 
the operations on this estate; and I hope the 
brief abstract I have made, may not te- 
dious to the readers of the Cabinet. Zs 


“Dear Wife.” 


I hasten from the cares of day, 
With weary heart and sad; 

Sure at my welcome door to meet 
A smile to make it glad: 

A smile to make it glad, dear wife, 
A tone to lull to rest; 

What wonder, like a drooping bird, 
I seek my sheltering nest! 


I hasten from the gayest scene 
To greet a home so dear; 

Sure, when the dull delight is past, 
To find my pleasure here: 

To find my pleasure here, dear wife, 
Too happy in the choice, 

To barter splendour for thine eyes, 
And music for thy voice. 


I hasten from the death of friends, 
A prey to sorest grief; 

Sure in thy kind consoling arms 
To find my best relief: 

To find my best relief, dear wife, 
Where every wound J cure— 
Where, beggar'd of all other love, 

I could not yet be poor. 


I waken when my restless frame, 
Subdued by sickness, lies; 

Sure, bending o’er my helpless head, 
To meet thy faithful eyes; 

To meet thy faithful eyes, dear wife, 
Though dim with watching me— 

Smiling to hide the weariness 
*T would pain my heart to see. 


I quicken as I think of thee, 
When journeying far I roam; 

Sure, at thy prayer, a heavenly hand 
Will gui me safely home; 

Will guide me safely Lense, dear wife, 
To little ones and thee, 

Eager with mother’s pride to show 
Their newest tricks to me. 


1 hide within thy breast my shame 
At passion’s wayward will, 
Sure, in that pure confessional 
To find forgiveness still: 
To find forgiveness still, dear wife, 
All generous as thou art: 
I cannot pay thee as I would— 
Heav'n bless thy gentle heart! 
Selected. 
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No. 3. The Grape. 81 
The Grape. ‘lof the humblest of our citizens; and while 

'|kept in a thrifty growing condition, its ten- 

Eprrors or THE Farmers’ Capinet,— dency is not only to e and cool the 


Should the accompanying essay be deemed ‘ground, but to purify the atmosphere, by ab- 
appropriate, and worthy of a place in the |sorbing a large portion of the noxious vapours 
columns of your useful Journal, let it be |which usually abound in densely populated 
considered as placed at your disposal. | districts, during the warm season. 

There is perhaps no fruit-plant in our! There is, however, one circumstance 
country, so little appreciated in proportion to which has hitherto tended to discourage the 
its value, or the ease and facility with which attempt to cultivate the Graps, and that is, 
it may be propagated, as the Grarz Vine.— the uncertainty of success in propagating 
Thousands of bushels of wholesome and most ‘it from slips laid down in the usual way, 
delicious fruit, might be produced every ‘and of removing them. The writer has, by 
season, even in our cities, especially those some experiments carefully made, and most 
within the Middle, Southern, and Western ‘successfully carried out, ascertained that the 
States, were each householder who possesses seeming difficulty alluded to, may be readily 
a small strip of ground, even 2 or 3 feet in’ overcome; and that by a process perfectly 
width, by 5 or 6 in length, to devote a small simple in itself, and attended with but very 
share of attention to this highly interesting little trouble. From one healthy vine, 20 to 
subject. | 30 plants may be propagated in one season, 

There are few plants that yield so abun- with both roots and branches sufficiently 
dant a product, for the space occupied on grown for removal to any distance, and for 
the ground, or the labour required in their transplanting in a condition to produce a 
culture, as the one under consideration. It liberal crop of perfect fruit, within five or six 
is, moreover, when reasonably attended to, months from the time of being set out. 
quite an ornament, not only to the ample | The following sketch will probably convey 
rear grounds of the opulent, but also to the an idea of this simple though beautiful pro- 
scanty space usually allotted to the dwellings cess: 





“a im 

About the middle of the Fourth month,'|box, it is better to have a small slip cut out 
take of a bearing vine, 2 or 3, of from the upper edges,* to admit of laying the 
what are termed runners, of the last aan vine carefu!ly in from the top, and so avoid 
growth, in a healthy condition, and of suffi- |bruising it, or in the least disturbing the out- 
cient length, say 10 or 12 feet each, to fur- side bud, intended for throwing up a plant. 
nish the requisite number of buds, say 20 or||The boxes being adjusted at such distances 
30 each; place in a light wooden box, about)/asunder, as to enclose one good bud each, 
8 inches square, every alternate bud, leaving jand leaving another outside for a branch ; 
the next, between two boxes, outside in the sink them about three inches deep in good 
open air, fora plant. Cut off the bad that ground ; then lay the vine carefully in, place 
is within the box, and intended for roots, |it about the middle of the box, having the 
with a sharp knife, transversely, near to the outside eye or bud one inch above the sur- 
vine, face of the ground, in the bed; then fill the 

Let the boxes be made sufficiently strong '|boxes with a good rich mould, always avoid- 


' 


to bear removal when wanted for transplant-||ing clay. 

ing, but with such openings in their sides and | The concern thus adjusted, every health 

bottom, as will admit of the rools passing \outside bud will throw up a plant, that will 

out, which they will do for a yard or more}|in atrordinary season, grow from 8 to 12 fect 
in height, which may be removed in the 





ment, 
Instead of boring holes in the sides of the | 


in length, into the beds, in pursuit of nutri-' 





* See the detached figure in the cut. 
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boxes in the spring of the year, to any rea- powder, and on harrowing will be intimately 


sonable distance, and transplanted as before- 


mixed with the soil. From the heat evolved 


mentioned, in a condition for immediate bear-||during the slacking of the lime under 


ing. The roots which may have extended 
outside of the box, oes 
injury by a wrapper of matting or straw on 
me It may be well to observe, that 
after the young plant shall have grown to 8 
or 10 feet in length, it is best to check its 
further projection, by nipping off the bud at 
the extreme end. It will also be found, that 
fruit will set on many of the young plants, 
in a few weeks after laying down, which, i 
left alone, will mature and ripen in good 
condition the first season. But, such pre- 
mature bearing should always be checked, 
by taking off the young buds as soon as they 
are set. And, in all well cultivated vines, 


the lateral shoots, or what are by some called | 


suckers, should be (the greater part of them,) 
removed as fast as they appear. The ob- 
vious tendency of these several prunings, 
will always be to throw the whole nourish- 
ment derived through the medium of the 
roots and leaves, from the soil, the atmos- 
phere and moisture, into the main body o 
the plant, and thereby render it strong, 
healthy and prolific. N. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 16, 1842. 


Lime, and the mode of applying it. 


The practice inculcated in the following, which we 
clip from the “American Farmer,” has novelty at least, 
to recommend it: we trust our friends will give it the 
attention it deserves. That lime is one of the most 
valuable farm manures, has been long settled: the best 
mode of applying it, is not so well understood. 


Mr. Raymond Baker communicated some 
observations on the use and abuse of lime as 
a dressing for land, by Mr. William Henry 
Fisher, at 18 Conduit street, London. The 
author's great object is to impress upon farm- 
ers the importance of using quick lime, and 
not lime which once had been quick, but by 
decay in use and exposure to the atmosphere 
had become effete, and has absorbed from 
the air the carbonic acid, which changes it 
again to the carbonate of lime it was before 





and its causticity, which diffuses itself by the 


secured from |jagency of the moisture it meets with through 


the soil, it will be found to destroy, or at any 
rate to be extremely obnoxious to wireworms, 
slugs, grubs, and other enemies which the 
farmer has to contend with, and which are 
very frequently the cause of failure in his 
crops, as well as to render most vegetable 
matter in the soil soluble, and food for future 
crops. These are the properties that lime 
has in contradistinction to chalk; the latter, 
no doubt, is a very useful addition to make 
soils, but do not go to the great expense of 
buying or burning lime, and then allow it to 
be converted again into chalk, or carbonate 
of lime, before you plough it into your land. In 
some districts the lime-stone is burnt in large 
lumps, particularly where wood is employed 
as a fuel—in which case it should be broken 
to about the size of a small penny roll before 
it is ploughed in. In some cases it may be 
said, that owing to the distance of procuring 
lime, enough cannot be brought at one time 
for a ploughing; all I can say is, plough it 
in as soon as possible. If the turnip-fly is 
generated in the soil, lime, applied in the 
manner I have directed, would, no doubt, 
do much towards its extermination; and 
the same effect and result would hold good 
in respect to the black caterpillar. In con- 
clusion, the good effects of applying lime in 
the manner recommended, i he. myself 
experienced, and have received ample testi- 
mony to the like purport from extensive ag- 
riculturists, who, at my suggestion, have 
adopted the plan.” 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


New mode of making Bricks. 


Messrs. Smirn & Provp, of Baltimore, 
have an establishment for making bricks 
which very far exceeds that of Birmingham, 
England. By pressure, of, we believe, about 
twenty tons weight, the clay as it is taken 
from the bank, without the trouble either of 
drying or grinding, is converted into bricks 
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burning. He considers that many thousands||ready for the kiln. During a visit to their 
of pounds are annually thrown away by ag-||establishment recently, we accompanied the 
riculturists, from want of a proper Soaeiadal carts to the bank, saw them loaded, and in 
of this simple fact; and he recommends five minutes from the time that the clay was 
them to use their lime in the fresh burnt/|shovelled into the carts, we saw it converted 
state, by carting it direct from the kiln upon| into the brick form and placed in the kiln 
their land, spreading it in the lump, and in||teady for burning. From the extreme ce- 
that state ploughing it in directly, the sooner||gree of pressure to which the clay is sub- 
it being got from the kiln into the land the jHected, the bricks are more compact and fully 
better. The author concludes his communi-||@ pound heavier than those made in the usual 
cation with the following remarks:—* The} \ay, and, as we learn, are perfectly imper- 
lime will be found, if properly burnt, on a/|vious to the effects of the weather. 

second ploughing, to be crumbled to pieces or American Farmer. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cursory Observations on the Animal 
Races. 


It is curious and interesting to observe, in 
what manner the various races of animated 
nature are adapted to the situations in which 
they are placed; and how their powers and 

nsities are adjusted to the spheres in 
which they are designed to move. When 
Noah was preparing to take possession of the 
ark, and was collecting the animals which 
were to occupy the post-diluvian world, he 
was directed to take at least one pair of every 
kind. With the antipathy which many o: 
our race entertain towards some particular 
animals, we may suppose that if they had 
been employed to make the collection, they 
would have inclined to leave the objects 
of their aversion, to perish in the flood. But 
what Infinite Wisdom created, the same Wis- 
dom saw proper to preserve. Yet it appears 
that by the time the third generation after 
the flood, entered upon the stage, the wild 
beasts had increased to such a degree as to 
interfere with the conveniences of man; for 
we find Nimrod became a mighty hunter 
before the Lord. 

It may be asked, why did Infinite Wisdom 
create beasts of prey, to destroy the weak 
and defenceless animals, and even to glut 
their hunger with the mangled carcases o 
ment Why, we may ask in return, did he 
form a bird with an appetite to feed on an 
insect or a worm? A little reflection will 
satisfy us that the order of creation, by which 
the larger and stronger animals feed on those 
of inferior strength, ensures a much greater 
amount of life, than if they had all derived 
their support immediately from the vegeta- 
ble world. 

We may also observe, that if the earth had 
been stocked with graminivorous animals 
only, they would have been liable to increase 
to such a degree, as to suffer much more from 
famine, than they ever do from the teeth or 
claws of beasts or birds of prey. By the in- 
stincts and appetites which cause such nu- 
merous tribes to feed on each other, the 
numbers of each are kept within their appro- 
priate limits, and prevented from interfering 
very much with each other. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that the larger animals, 
particularly the carnivorous ones, increase 
much more slowly than the smaller kinds. 
If the lion multiplied his race with the ra- 
pidity of the rabbit or the mouse, the forests 
would abound with lions, which must devour 
each other or starve. A few lions are suffi- 
cient to prevent an extensive forest from 
being overrun with animals on which he 
feeds. The carnivorous animals which feed 




























on smaller prey, multiply more rapidly than 
lions, yet their powers of multiplication ap- 
pear adjusted to the natural increase of those 
that support them. 


My agricultural reader may perhaps in- 


quire, what connection there is between these 
speculations and the object of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet ! 
and we shall see. 


Come with me a little further, 
When the forests are cleared, and the 


ground brought under culture, the larger 
beasts of prey are expelled or destroyed. 
The gun or the bow performs the service 
which nature assi 
nails. 
some of the smaller beasts of prey, to keep 
down the races which interfere with us. 
The dog and cat are properly beasts of prey, 
and probably no 
ing, would be willing to see either of these 
races expunged from creation. 
cious farmer would not agree to clear the 
creation of cats or dogs; yet he would de- 
sire to limit their number within reasonable 
bounds. 


to their teeth and 


Yet we find it advisable to retain 


rson of sober understand- 


The judi- 


But are there not other creatures, not so 


completely domesticated as cats and dogs, 
which we ought to be careful to preserve 
from extinction ? 
tribes of the feathered race, generally feed 
either on worms and insects, or on other races 
of living creatures. 
screech owl, are known to feed on mice; and 
most of those which inhabit our fields and 
woods, devour insects or worms. 
that some of them eat a little of our fruit and 
grain; but if they keep down the races of 


We know that the various 
The little hawk and 
It is true, 


insects and worms that injure or destroy our 


crops in their nascent state, they probably 
more than pay for what they consume. 


Now we know how to prevent the larger 


animals from increasing very much on our 


hands, and therefore do not require assistance 
of lions and tigers to thin our fields; yet we 


do not know how to prevent our crops from 


being injured by creatures, which are too 
all and too numerous to he kept down by 
the gun or bow. Of course we ought to use 
the means, or rather we ought to be careful 
not to destroy the instruments, which a be- 
neficent Creator has furnished, for effecting 
what our own arts or industry cannot ac- 
complish. 

It is a well-known practice with idle men 
and boys to go about the fields, often against 
the will of the owners, shooting whatever 
bird they can see. And this is done, not so 
much for the purpose of feeding on the game, 
as for the diversion which it affords. Upon 
this we may exclaim with the poet— 
 Detested sport, that owes its pleasures to another's 

pains.” 
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Wine from Grapes.—Lime and Ashes. Vor. VIL 








And that is not all; it is disturbing the order 
of creation; it is reducing the profits of the 
farmer, by destroying the guardians of his 
crops. 

Now, let me suggest to my fellow-profes- 
sors of the plough, whether times and cir- 
cumstances do not demand a general and 
simultaneous effort to arrest this destructive 
practice, in all the well settled parts of our 
country. 

In Pennsylvania, the penalty for hunting 
on the enclosed land of another, without 
license from the owner, is forty shillings, 
$5.33. If farmers would unite in caution- 
ing all sportsmen against this violation of 
the law, and in exacting the penalty in case 
the caution was disregarded, we might rea- 
sonably hope to see, in a few years, the fea- 
thered race replenishing their ranks, cheer- 
ing us with their melody, and guarding our 
rising crops from the depredation of worms 
and insects. An O_p Farmer. 


































Scupperno and of eight varieties pro. 
ied by ‘ae celebrated major Adlum of 
Georgetown, D. C., some of which was q 
fine palatable liquor; but the most of al] 
that I have seen, were inferior to the weak 
clarets of Bordeaux, or the red wines of the 
Rhine ; in which opinion I am confirmed by 
every one within my acquaintance, who has 
investigated the subject. Whoever, there. 
fore, makes an outlay to form a vineyard, 
with the intention of making wines, will be 
wofully disappointed, and the attempts will 
result in a total failure. 

If the monster intemperance is, by the 
exertions of the humane, and the force of 
public opinion, to be bound hand and foot, 
and cast into the abyss of annihilation and 
forgetfulness, it is a wise provision of the 
Gal. of nature, that one great source of that 
seductive and prevailing evil, should be 
wanting in the productions of our free and 
happy land. L. B. Laneworrny. 


Lime and Ashes. 


Tur “ American Farmer” says, that the 
means most freely used by a farmer in Mary- 
land, in the system which has communicated 
to a poor and exhausted estate, life and acti- 


From Trans. N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
Wine from Grapes. 


One word on making wine from grapes o 
northern growth. None of our grapes, after 
undergoing the process of scalding in lye,|| vity and productiveness, great crops of corn 
and properly exposing them to the desicca-||and wheat, root crops, fat hogs and cattle, a 
ting course laid down in the books, or by|}good garden, vines and fruit trees bending 
any other method as yet suggested, will pro-|| under their heavy burdens, has been the free 
duce the raisin, or any thing approaching||use of oyster-shell lime! He commenced, 
to it; they dry up into a flat shapeless form,||as others have done, with ashes; and found 
consisting of skin and seeds, with a slightly || them to pay well; but after trial and compa- 
sour and tasteless flavour, which it would be}||rison of out-lay and results, he found lime to 
impossible to recognize as the fruit of the|/be, in the “long run,” the most economical. 
vine. Our climate is not genial enough to|jThe race between them was something like 
perfect the saccharine formations in quantity || that between the hare and the tortoise—the 
and perfection, sufficient to make it a strong||ashes got the start of the lime a long way; 
fermentable article, and which is more fatal||but the lime, like the tortoise, made up in 
still, is the fact, that they do not contain the||lastingness, for want of quickness at the 
tartaric acid in any notable degree, or not|| jump; and finally he has in a great measure 
in sufficient intensity to decom the sac-|igiven up the use of ashes for that of lime. 
charine matter, and produce the fiquid known|}On one lot of stiff white oak land, which 
to amateurs as wine. The malic acid seems|| would not have yielded as much per acre, as 
to predominate, as in the currant, goose-|}the team consumed while ploughing it, there 
berry and apple, and the juice of our g¢ was a luxuriant crop of Indian corn growing, 
when fermented, is but cider, with a little of|| after a good crop of wheat last year, with no 
the essential oil peculiar to the grape, suffi-|j/help but 100 bushels of oyster-shell lime to 
cient to slightly alter its flavour. Even||the acre; spread in autumn before the land 
with the tartaric acid and the saccharine || was fallowed for wheat. 
added, till its hydromatic weight equals|} It would seem, however, that this same 
the must of foreign production, still, dis-|| farmer has no great reason to find fault with 

uise it as you will, he result is cider—a|| ashes; for a single lot of five acres of land, 

ne, strong, peculiar flavoured cider; and|} which cost him $20 an acre, and on which 
none of all the kinds yet produced in Ame-|/%$20 an acre of ashes had been spread, and 
rica, could for one instant impose upon ajj which when he took it in hand, would not 
mere tyro in wine-tasting. I have drunk|j have yielded a bushel to the acre, had paid 
of most of the samples produced in this}j/him back his $20 purchase money, his $20 
country. The Vevay—the North-Carolina|j for ashes, and both of them three times over. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
To Cure Hams, &c. 


In a late number of the Public Ledger, 
a writer who signs himself 8S. S., complains 
much and justly, of the “ imperfect manner 
in which pork, bacon and lard are general- 
ly prepared for market, by those who make 
it a business in the west.” And certainly 
he mizht with great propriety, have included 
butter in his catalogue, as is shown by your 
correspondent, “Sarah F.,” in No. 1, page 20, 
vol. 7, of the Cabinet. It is a fact, that first- 
rate hams—good Jersey hams, for instance, 
will command in this market, from 30 to 50 
per cent. more than those cured in the west. 
Now, need this be the case! W here hogs are 
fatted entirely upon the mast of the woods, 
or at the distilleries, | believe the pork is not 
equal to that fatted upon corn. But the great 
grain growing districts of the Mississippi are 
also prolific in hogs, which I suppose are 
fatted like our own, upon that delight of the 
grunter, Indian corn. Why then should the 
article be inferior to our own! Some years 
ago, it was common among the pork dealers, 
whom we are now finding fault with, te cure 
all parts of the hog, alike—hams, shoulders 
and sides, all with one process, packing them 
promiscuously in one cask. But I believe 
they now bestow more care upon the hams. 
They are, however, still an inferior article, 
and of course bring an inferior price. Ona 
late occasion, when a large amount of mili- 
tary stores was needed by the British govern- 
ment, for their troops in India, it was intend- 
ed to procure American salted provisions— 
but on examination, it was found that they 
were so inferior in quality, and so badly put 
up, that they would not ut all answer. And 
you will remember, as well as myself, to have 
seen it stated, sometime ago, a year or more, 
perhaps,—that a considerable amount o 
wretched stuff, shipped from this country for 
butter, was sold in the London market for 
common grease, it being entirely unsuitable 
for the table! 

The writer, S.8., above alluded to, gives 
the following directions for curing hams, 
shoulders, rounds of beef, tongues, &c., for 
drying, which he says he has followed suc- 
cessfully for twenty years, and that hams 
thus cured, were sold this last spring for 11 
cents per lb. to sell again; when, as we all 
know, thousands were bought of the grocers 
for 6} cents. Now, with this difference 
in price, between a good and an indifferent 
article, is it not well worth while for all en- 
gaged in its preparation, to secure to them- 


selves, by their care and skill, a good remu- 
nerating price, and leave the half priced 


article to be furnished by the careless, the 
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unskilful, and the unthrifty ? The directions 
are as follow: H. M. 


“ To one gallon of water, add eight pounds 
coarse rock salt, one pint of molasses, and 
two ounces saltpetre (nitre), mix the ingre- 
dients in these proportions well together, and 
let them remain until dissolved, say twelve 
hours, and then assort your hams so as to 
have them of the same or similar sizes in the 
same tubs, packing them either end down- 
wards, but not flat or horizontally, until the 
cask is full—then pour the brine, as above 
prepared, over them, and your work is about 
done. Hams of about ten pounds weight 
should remain in this pickle about four 
weeks, and larger ones in proportion, and 
no longer—(six weeks in common being quite 
long enough for pretty large hams)—or they 
will become too salt, a great fault indeed for 
this article. All the various laborious and 
tedious methods we hear of, such as dry rub- 
bing with saltpetre, sugar, and so forth, may 
be very good indeed, but quite unnecessary, 
inasmuch as precisely the same end is attain- 
ed by the above process, with comparatively 
little trouble. After the hams have lain a 
sufficient time in pickle, take them out and 
let them drain for a day or two, before hang- 
ing them up to smoke—for which purpose 
hickory wood is much the best; and when 
brought to a proper colour, they may be pack- 
ed in casks of any size, in dry saw-dust, in 
medium coarse salt, (as they will take no 
more salt,) or any compact article—or they 
may be packed without any thing, if not in- 
tended for export; in which case it is better 
to interlay them with something to keep 
them solid and compact, and to keep out flies. 

The above recipe is unsurpassed for cur- 
ing rounds of beef, beef tongues, &c., for 
drying; but they must not remain in the 
pickle more than ten days; then to be taken 
out, washed, and hung up to dry. I do not 
profess to be acquainted with the best mode 
of putting up beef for shipping. But pork 
seems simple enough—cleanliness, despatch 
and plenty of salt, are the principal requi- 
sites. By despatch I mean, that the meat 
should not be suffered to remain unpacked 
so long as to become partially tainted before 
being salted. It is thought by some, that it 
is sometimes left to lay too long in bulk be- 
fore salting, which accounts for so much un- 
saleable meat received from the interior. To 
obviate all this, let the pork remain as short 
a time as convenient after becoming perfect- 
ly cool, before it is cut up into proper sizes, 
and begin to pack in sweet casks, by first 
putting in the bottom, salt to the depth of two 
inches; then begin to put down a layer of 
| pork, ina circular form round next the staves, 
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with the skin next the wood, and so on filling 
up the middle last, until you have a solid mass 
of meat six or eight inches deep, then throw 
a sufficient quantity of salt to fill all the in- 
terstices, and to cover them partially; after 
which take a wooden rammer and ram the 
meat down for some time; it would be well 
to place a piece of carpet on the meat before 
commencing this process; after which, put 
in as much more salt as will cover the layer 
about 24 inches in depth, and then lay on 
another layer of pork and proceed as before, 
by ae the layers of the salt and pork 
until the cask or tub is full, letting some 2} 
or 3 inches of salt remain on the top—(but 
in no case use any other than the best rock 
salt,)—then let the meat stand thus for a 
week or ten days, after which pour in as 
much pure clean water as will nearly fill the 
cask ; and if well hooped and headed it may 
be sent to Calcutta and back again, and be 
as good on its return as it ever was. 8.58.” 


It is with every thing else that is brought to market, 
as our correspondent H. M. observes in relation to 
Hams, &c., the good article is of ready sale, and com- 


Lard Oil.—Saving Seed. 
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Vor. VII. 


vestigations upon animal fat, discovered that 
it was composed of two principles, to which 
he gave the names elaine and stearin, and he 
found that they could easily be separated, 
They are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen; and wherever carbon predominates 
in an animal oil, we may be assured of an 
article capable of a high degree of luminous 
power. A curious experiment is related b 
Bernard, which shows that fat may be made 
artificially: on mixing together one mea- 
sure of carbonic acid, ten measures carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and twenty of hydrogen, 
and transmitting the mixture through a red 
hot tube, several white chrystals were ob- 
tained, which were insoluble in water, solu- 
ble in alcohol, and fusible by heat into an 
oily fluid. 


The following are the relative constitu- 
ents of lard oil and spermaceti: 


Carbon. 


Hydrogen. oO ' 
Lard oi], 79.03 9 545 


11.422 9.548 


| Spermaceti, 79.05 11.6 8.9 


We have heard the fear expressed, that 


mands a fair price; while the inferior, if it sell at all,||the lard oil will not stand the w inter, or will 
it must be at a price, scarcely paying for the prepara-|| not retain its fluidity in cool weather. This 
tion and bringing it to market. This is a subject of ig a very idle fear. Sperm oil is made in 


very great importance to the producer, and the judici- the same way as the lard oil. It is com 


ous remarks of H. M. we trust will have their use. 

In the Cabinet of Seventh month 1841, p. 373, may 
be found two recipes, which we think also good for 
curing Hams, &¢c.—one purporting to be the Jersey me- 
thod—and the other was given by our friend Borrts of 
the “Southern Planter,” published at Richmond, Va. 
—Ep. 


Lard Oil. 


Anatysis.—The following extract is from 
an article in the Louisville Journal on the 
discovery and effects of Lard Oil :— 

This great discovery is one of the results 
of chemical science, and shows, in strong 
colours, the utility of a high degree of edu- 











of elaine and stearin, and they are separated 
by pressure upon bibulous paper, which re- 
tains the elaine. By the same process lard 


\oil is obtained, and winter strained lard oil 


will stand the cold weather just as well as 
winter-strained sperm oil. The success of 
this discovery is secure beyond all chance, 
and the corn and swine of Kentucky will 
prove greater sources of wealth to her citi- 
\zens than would the mines of Potosi. 


Saving Seep.—Every attentive observer 
will remark, among the plants of almost 
every kind of crop, some individual stalks 


cation, for which we have so often contended. ||are distinguished from others by a greater 


M. Arago, the illustrious French philoso- 
pher, has forcibly shown, that inventors are 


degree of health or luxuriance, or product- 
iveness, or earliness, or some other peculi- 


the real benefactors of a state; and in pro-|jarity. A friend of mine remarked, some 


portion as we open.the highest departments | 


of science to the mass of the people, in that 
proportion do we secure new inventions and 
great discoveries. Let the citizen reflect, 
then, while enjoying the light of the lard oil, 
that the saving he effects in A mere a 
gallon of it at 50 cents, instead of a gallon 
of sperm oil at $1,75, is one of the results 
of science; and let it be an incentive to se- 
cure and maintain a comprehensive system 








| years ago, a particular stem of peas amon 
his earliest crop, which came into flower an 
ripened long before the others. He marked 
‘this stem, and saved the whole of its pro- 
duce for seed. These came as much earlier 


as they had originally done. This produce 
| y y 


was also saved for seed, and thus he obtain- 
ed a particular kind of early peas, that came 
at least a week before the best sort he could 
buy in the shops, if sown at the same time. 


of public instruction. This is but a single|The Doctor relates facts similar to this re- 


item, but it alone should cause science to be 
respected. 


epecting wheat and beans. The general idea 


he means to inculcate is obvious and worthy 


Chevruel, a French chemist, in some in- jattention.— Dr. Anderson's Recreations. 
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Now whether a better course than this can 

'be adopted, we will try to examine in your 

next number. M. B.S. 
September 6, 1242. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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Rotation of Crops in Bucks County. 


In your Augnst Number, I threw together 
a few observations on the wheat — oO 
Bucks county; and particularly of the Medi- 
terranean variety, and promised some addi- 
tional remarks upon the rotation of cropping 
adopted by its intelligent farmers. hat 
which is now called the American system, 
probably originated among them, and is con- 
tinued with but little change to the present 
time. On this system the green sward is 
broken up, either in the autumn or spring, 
but generally the latter, and planted with 
Indian corn, without disturbing the sod. In 
the autumn, the corn is either topped, or cut 
at the ground, and shocked in the field, 
where it stands till the proper season arrives 
for it to be husked and housed. 

In the following March this ground is deep- 
ly ploughed and sown with oats. When the 
oats are taken off, the manure is hauled upon 
the stubble, and completely turned under by 
a pretty deep furrow. Ina few weeks, the 
oats which shattered out while gathering the 
crop, spring up and soon cover the ground, 
and about the last week in September, they 
are ploughed under by a narrow furrow, and 
the manure and stubble, which have now be- 
come perfectly rotten, are completely mixed 
with the soil, and brought near enough the 
surface to give the wheat an early start — 
The wheat being sown from the Ist to the 
10th of October, gives the best chance for a 
good crop of red chafi-bearded wheat; and 
when it escapes the fly and rust, perhaps 
there is none better. At the time tlie wheat 
is sown, about half a peck of timothy is also 
sown, and lightly covered with the second 
harrowing. In the latter part of March, or 
beginning of April, from six to eight quarts 
of clover seed are likewise sown upon every 
acre of wheat. After the wheat is harvest- 
ed, the grass is generally sown with plaster, 
at the rate of about a bushel to the acre; and 
about the middle of September the stubble is 
mown, and the hay being well salted, serves 
the young cattle for their winter provender. 
The next season the grass is mown for hay, 
which is principally clover; the second crop 
is either pastured, or mown for hay, or kept 
for seed. The ensuing season the grass is 
likewise cut for hay—the timothy now pre- 
dominating, and the second crop pastured. 

This completes a five years rotation; but 
where the farm is large, or divided into more 
than five fields, and the timothy stands well, 
many farmers continue the grass a third 
year—either mowing it for hay or keeping 
it for seed, and in the following spring this 
ground comes in again with corn. 


Will you take a Sheep? 


A VALUABLE old farmer, about the time 
that the Temperance reform was beginning 
to exert a healthful influence in the country, 
said to his newly hired man: 

* Jonathan, I did not think to mention to 
you when I hired you, that I think of trying 
to do my work this year without rum. How 
much more must I give you to do without?” 

“Oh!” said Jonathan, “I don’t care much 
about it—you may give me what you please.” 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “1 will give you 
a sheep in the fall, if you will do without.” 

“ Agreed,” said Jonathan. 

The oldest son then said— 

“ Father, will you give me a sheep if I will 
do without rum !” 

“ Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep 
too if you will do without.” 

The youngest con, a stripliog, then said— 
“ Father, will you give me a sheep if I will 
do without ?” 

“ Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep 
also, if you will do without rum.” 

Presently Chandler speaks again— 

“Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep 
too?” 

This was a poser; he hardly thought that 
he could give up what he had long been 
accustomed to; but the appeal was from a 
source not to be easily disregarded. The 
result was, the rum was henceforth banished 
from the premises, to the great joy and ulti- 
mate happiness of all concerned.—Selected. 


Espy’s Ventilator. 


Wuetuer Mr. Espy has found out the laws 
which regulate storms on a great scale or 
not, he has hit upon a little matter by which 
we think he will make the laws of the wind 
on a small scale serve the public, and fill his 
pockets. It is that thing so long sought in 
vain, a remedy for smoky enteee and a 
general ventilator. It consists of nothing 
but a metallic cone placed on the top of a flue 
horizontally with a vane to keep the point 
of the cone to the breeze. The direction 
which the wind gets by passing over the 
cone, produces a vacuum at the large end, 
which is the outlet, and so creates a draft.— 
The effect is altogether surprising. Some 
places which were odious with foul air, have 
been rendered perfectly sweet by this single 
apparatus, and chimneys which were given 
over by the doctors as incurable, have been 
brought to regular action —Jour. of Com. 
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Buckwheat or Rag-weed ?—Culture of Wheat. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Buckwheat, or Rag-weed ? 


In a section of country where I reside, it 
is believed by many, that to take a crop of 
buckwheat after a crop of grain, is a very 
exhausting presen, and a bad mode of man- 
agement. I have this day walked over the 
wheat-field of one of those considerate cul- 
tivators, and find the stubble of the former 
wheat-crop thickly planted with rag-weed, 
two feet in height, now just coming into 
bloom. On pulling up one of these weeds, 
and examining its strong, woody and far- 
extended roots, I am tempted to ask, which 
of these crops—the rag-weed, or the buck- 
wheat, with its proverbially delicate and ten- 
der roots and stocks, is most likely to draw 
the greatest quantity of nourishment from 
the soil! and to answer, the rag-weed, an 
hundred fold. It is really amusing to notice 
persons, who are so carelel of their soil as to 
deprecate the sowing of buckwheat after a 
winter crop of grain, lest the land might, by 
such treatment become exhausted; and toree 
them grow the rag-weed, lamb’s-quarter, 
mullein and other tremendously-exhausting 
crops, about the height of their hice under 
the idea that their land is at rest! and would 
be injured by on another crop of artificial 
growth of any kind. Now the question is 
not, whether a second crop be exhausting, 
merely as such—for it is certain that the 
land will be fully planted with something, 
and will not rest—but, which crop is the 
most exhausting, a natural, or an artificial 
or cultivated one! and in the present inqui- 
ry, I answer, confidently, the natural crop, 


which will, assuredly, take full possession of 


the land and keep it, if no other is sown. 
But, besides this, I argue, that ploughing 
down the wheat stubble immediately after 
harvest, and sowing buckwheat, is compara- 
tively, a renovating process; for it not only 
rids the land of an exhausting crop of weeds, 
but makes manure of them and the stubble, 
to the amount of far more than the nourish- 
ment which the crop will draw from the soil; 
leaving the land clean and fit to be thrown 
up as a winter fallow, in first-rate order: for 
an early spring crop. And after this, sup- 
pose our careful friends were to sell their 
buckwheat, than which no crop is more easi- 
ly and cheaply grown and harvested, and 
faithfully expend the whole money in ma- 
nure, to be given to this clean fallow in the 
spring—would they then account the prac- 
tice exhausting? I guess not; but if to save 
labour and an outlay for seed be their object, 
they have it, and their reward; but let them 
cease to talk about their anxiety to save their 
land, by such short-sighted miserable policy. 
















— 


I repeat,—the question is, not which is the 
most exhausting process,—a crop of buck- 
wheat, or a rest for the land? but, which jx 
the most exhausting of the crops, buckwhea: 
or rag-weed! for weeds will fill the soil, un. 
less it be planted with useful crops; but then 
they will give place, provided the earth js 
well cultivated and prepared by proper pul- 
verization, and the crop be well tended— 
on the immutable axiom; 


“ If good we plant not, vice will fill the place.” 


L. W. 
Montgomery co., 29th Aug. 1842. 


Culture of Wheat. 
Plough deep, if for no other reason than 


to bring the lime tothe surface. Lime must 
be had to produce a good crop of wheat; and 
if it exist in the sub-soil, as is generally the 
case in the West, deep ploughing will bring 
it up. 


Time of Sowing.—For at least two good 


and sufficient reasons, early sowing is best on 
the prairies. The greater growth will afford 


protection to the roots, so that the soil will 
not be blown from around them, as is fre- 


quently the case, and then left to freeze un- 
covered. ‘The snow will also be kept from 


blowing away, thereby ee early 
thawing in the spring. The early starting 


of vegetation in the spring and subsequent 


freezing, as appears to us, is what is usual- 
ly called winter-killing—spring-killing we 
think more proper. 

Again, our wheat being so peculiarly lia- 
ble to rust, it is desirable to have it mature 
as carly in the summer as possible, so as to 
be out of danger from the hot, damp, murky 
days so common in mid-summer, and which 
unquestionably are the ‘cause of rust. For 
this reason it should be sown as early as pos- 
sible, and not have the heads so far advanced 
as to be injured by the frosts of winter. The 
proper season of sowing will of course vary 
with the latitude. 

Cover with the Plough.—We have never 
seen a farmer who ploughed in his wheat, 
who did not say it was much better than har- 
rowing. The chief advantage seems to be, 
it roots so much deeper, that it is not thrown 
out by the carly spring thaws, and then fro- 
zen. 

Roll it with a heavy roller immediately 
after sowing; again late in the fall; and 
again as soon in the spring as the ground is 
dry enough so as not to adhere to the roller 
and pull up the wheat.— Union Agricul’. 


A tipy man will not suffer the weeds to 
grow round his house; nor feed his hogs in 
the high-way. 


Vor. VII. \ F 
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The West Highland Bull. 





THE KYLOE, OR WEST HIGHLAND BULL. 





Tue origin of the term Kyloe, is obscure; it has been traced to their crossing the many 


ferries, or Kyloes, which abound in the west of Scotland; but be that as it may, the true 


Kyloe breed of cattle are, by universal consent, admitted to be superior to all others what- 
soever, for prime beef; commanding very readily, two or three cents per pound in Smith- 
field market, over that of any other fat cattle brought thither. The chief value of the 
Kyloe, or West Highland cattle, consists in their being hardy and easily fatted; in that 
they will live, and even thrive on the coarsest pastures; that they will frequently gain 
from a fourth to a third of their original weight, in six months feeding; that the propor- 
tion of offal is not greater than in the most approved larger breeds; that they will lay their 
flesh and fat equally on the best parts; and that when fat, the beef is fine in the grain, 
highly and deliciously flavoured, and so well mixed or marbled, that they are ready sale 
in every market to which they are driven, either at home or abroad. 

The following description of the true Kyloe, or West Highland bull, is by Malcolm 
M'Neil, of the island of Islay, from whence alone, about 4000 of these cattle are annually 
exported. “He should be black, the head not large, the ears thin, the muzzle fine, and 
rather turned up; broad in the face, with eyes prominent, and the countenance calm and 
placid. The horns tapering finely to a point, neither drooping too much nor rising too 
high; of a waxy colour, and widely set on at the root. The neck fine, particularly where 
it joins the head, and rising with a gentle curve from the shoulder; the breast wide, and 
projecting well before the legs; the shoulders broad at the top, and the chine so full, as 
to leave no hollow behind them; the girth behind the shoulder deep, the back straight, 
wide and flat; the ribs broad, with the space between them and the hips small; the belly 
not sinking low in the middle, yet on the whole, not forming the barrel-like carcass which 
some have described ; the thigh, tapering to the hock joint; the bones larger in proportion 
to the size of the animal, than in the breeds of the southern districts. The tail on a level 
with the back; the legs short and straight, and the whole carcass covered with a thick, 
long coat of hair, with plenty of hair about the face and horns, but that hair not curly.” 
The Kyloe is a pure and distinct breed, and has attained its present character and su- 
periority, by the breeders selecting, not from other districts where the size has been in- 
creased, but by general consent, from the island of Skye, where the cattle are small, but 
sutted to the soil and climate ; where they can be most easily raised at the least expense, 
and when removed to better keep, wil! thrive with a rapidity almost incredible—a maxim 
in breeding which ought always to be borne in ming; as extra weight can at all times be 
attained by extra keep, which is far preferable to extra size of carcass, ill formed, proba- 
bly, and without any proof on feeding. 









For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mediterranean Wheat. 


Six years ago, which was about the time 
of the general failure of the crops through- 
out the union, the Mediterranean wheat was 
first introduced into this section of the coun- 
try. It was said to possess some good pro- 
perties and many bad ones,—among the lat- 
ter, were its short ears, coarse grain and weak 
straw, which occasioned it always to fall be- 
fore harvest. In the consideration of most 
farmers who had not tried it, and of some 
who had, its bad qualities outweighed the 
good, and they therefore concluded that the 
culture of rye would be more safe and profit- 
able, than that of wheat of such an inferior 
kind. Had they all, in the beginning, given 
it a fair trial before they passed judgment, 
the result would, no doubt, have led to a dif- 
ferent opinion, and have removed the preju- 
dice they entertained against it. 

In every fair experiment which has been 
made with this wheat, from first to last, it 
has proved successful, and under circum- 
stances where other kinds, which were con- 
sidered the best and most hardy, have en- 
tirely failed. Let the soil and the season be 
as they may, it always appears healthy, and 
is certain proof against most of the accidents 
to which other wheat is liable. The grain, 
it is true, appears coarse and of a dark com- 
plexion, and it is certainly very large, so 
much so, as almost to lose its resemblance 
to its species; but in the quantity and quality 
of flour from the bushel, it is quite equal to 
the finest varieties of wheat. In weight it 
never lacks, but usually overruns from three 
to five pounds in a bushel; and even this sea- 
son, when all other wheat falls far below the 
standard weight, this exceeds it. Notwith- 
standing its short ears, which have always 
been regarded as an objection to it, being 
considered as an indication of a small pro- 
duct in grain, it generally yields about seven 
bushels to the hundred sheaves, though some- 
times less, where it has to struggle against 
bad farming; yet often more, where it has 
the advantage of a favourable season and 
proper cultivation. 

his season, on a soil and under circum- 
stances where other wheat yields only from 
ten to fifteen bushels of inferior grain to the 
acre, this produces from twenty to thirty, 
and that of superior quality; and the straw 
of the latter is perfectly bright and free from 
rust, while that of the former is blackened 
by it, and very much injured. On a soil too 
thin for other wheat, this will grow and 
prosper. It will resist, effectually, the fly, 





Mediterranean Wheat. 


rust, mildew and smut, and every other ob-! 





stacle, except bad farming,—it will not grow 
for a poor farmer, and if in any instance ;; 
does fail, it is from this cause alone. 

In preparing the ground for this wheat, 
where the soil is naturally strong and healthy, 
barn yard manure should not be applied, as 
it would prove an injury, rather than a bene. 
fit, by causing too rank a growth of stray, 
and occasion it to fall before it is ripe or {i 
to gather. ‘The land in other respects, 
should be treated and cultivated as for other 
wheat, or better if possible. It should be 
two or three times properly ploughed, and 
also well harrowed, be completely pul. 
verized t, to the depth of eight or 
ten inches,—as this wheat delights peculiar. 
ly in a deep mellow seed bed, and has an 
aversion to slovenly and imperfect tillage. 
To ensure a good crop, it should be sown, in 
this latitude, at any time between the Ist 
and 10th of September, but never later. [t 
is for that reason I do not recommend it to 
lazy farmers, as they would not have their 
ground in proper order for it so early in the 
season, and it is never willing to wait for 
“three white frosts,” as sluggish farmers al- 
ways do, before they sow their wheat. This 
wheat is generally ripe ten days, or a fort- 
night sooner than other wheat, and should 
then be gathered. It should also be stored 
away as soon as the straw is dry after it is 
cut, and if possible, before it gets wet, as 
much moisture will darken the colour of the 
grain, and also soon cause it to grow in the 
sheaf. ra WW, 

Rural Retreat, Northampton co. Pa., Sept. 6, 1842. 


To MAKE HOME HAPPY.—Nature is indus 
trious in adorning her dominions; and man, 
to whom this beauty is addressed, should fee! 
and obey the lesson. Let him, too, be indus 
trious in adorning his domain—making his 
home, the dwelling of his wife and children, 
not only convenient and comfortable, but | 
pleasant. Let him, as far as circumstances | 
will permit, be industrious in surrounding! | 
with pleasant objects—in decorating it, with- 
i a without, with things that tend to make 
ble and attractive. Let industry 
make home the abode of neatness and order; 
a place which is enticing to every inmate, 
and which in absence draws back the hear 
by the fond associations of comfort and con- 
tent. Let this be done, and home will b- 
come doubly dear. Let parents who would 
have their children happy, be ambitious t 
bring them up in the midst of a pleasant, * 
cheerful, and a happy home. aste not 
your time in accumulating wealth for them; 
but strive rather to plant in their minds the 
seeds of virtue.—Selected. 
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“When I have my deposit complete, I ad- 
just and level the whole, which will give a 
coating of not less than 18 inches deep. 
This on with the offa] of my stables, 
which I have purposely delayed to cleanse. 
as affording many most excellent sugges-|| And this operation of cleansing my stables, 
tions, which are mene applicable in all|jand spreading their contents in a ayn over 
parts of the country. he practice of ga-||the area of my cow-pen, is performed month- 
thering and hauling oak leaves and other) ly. In the mean time my pen receives nightly 
litter to the cow yard, is certainly good ; but/|additions from my stock of cattle, which are 
we remark, that there are many other kinds|| penned regularly throughout the year. Thus 
of litter, such as corn-stalks, straw, &c., that}! make a compost which is stronger than 
might be thrown on the barn, cow, or stable}|cow-pen manure, and not so heating as sta- 
yard, and when the cattle are plenty, an im-j|ble. Directly after the Christmas holidays, 
mense quantity of manure might be made.|/and before I commence to plough in my oats, 
But to hear the correspondent speak for him-||I devote a fortnight to the same operation, 
self, we give place. He says: “I have a/|that I described as occupying the two carts 
parallelogram, 150 feet by 50, enclosed by a|jand their four attendants, during the month 
straight fence, in the midst of which is a|/of August. And after this I continue the 
low house 96 feet by 24. A part of this is} process of strengthening the compost with 
divided off into stalls for milch cows, in ithe cleansing of the stables. As I have sides, 
which they may be fed separately from the |\a front and back, made of light laths, tem- 
herd. The balance is open, with a rack|/porarily attached to my carts, while I am 
running through its length and dividing it ;}! hauling trash—each load, light and dry as it 
and the whole is surrounded with unshelter-||is, and trampled down into the frame, will 
ed margin, which prevents the stock from!'give a load of manure; and therefore, on the 
being necessarily confined within the limits)| Ist of each August, I have 720—360—220 
of the building. '—(the monthly cleansing of the stalls of 20 

“As soon as I lay by my crop, I haul out//horses,) thirteen hundred loads of com- 
my bulk of manure, and deposit it in heaps|) post to haul out. Of this I find that 16 loads 
around the field, or fields, for which it is}\to the acre are sufficient, not only to keep 
designed; and then having my laboratory} up, but to improve my clay lands. Thus 
empty and ready for operations, I commence)the reward of my labour and trouble, is the 
the preparation of another supply. ability to plant every year, and yet improve 

“ First;—I cover the whole area, in and|'80 acres of land. 
out of the house, 18 inches thick with oak|| “Suppose I did not pursue this system, and 
leaves and pine straw—the common litter), what would be the consequence! I must 
of the woods—which it takes me, with two/jeither till that area to less and less profit 
horse carts, at 15 loads a piece a day, four||every year, until I destroy its value entire- 
weeks to accomplish. My first deposit, then, ||ly; or I must have an equal, additional area, 
is 720 loads, gathered into heaps and con-|| with which, to alternate it, and so be‘enabled 
veyed to the pen, in the following manner:|'to keep up both by resting. Eighty acres of 
As soon as I cease to work my crop, I put)/land in my neighbourhood, at fifteen dollars 
all my women and boys to ‘ raking trash,’ | per acre, will cost twelve hundred dollars; 
by way of getting a start. In a few days I|\and thus, besides the gain of an annual in- 
discontinue this operation, only keeping two||creased product, the saving of an investment 
elderly women to prepare for, and load the| of twelve hundred dollars is made. And at 
carts, which have been running from the! what expense? Some trouble I confess, but 
commencement of the ‘ trash raking.’ These||no loss; for no labour, human or brute, is 
carts are driven by boys, as experience proves||subtracted from the preparation for the plant- 
that they will perform more, at that particu-||ing, working, or harvest of the crop. 
lar kind of business, than the primest men.|} “It would be very easy to increase the 
To ascertain that their task (with men 15 quantity of manure made in this manner, if 
loads—but dependent, of course, upon cir- 'my means were more ample; but I am lim- 
cumstances,) is given me honestly, I make))ited, both in the quantity of my available 
the drivers empty the loads touching, but in} trash, and in the number of my cattle.” —Se- 
distinct and undisturbed heaps, ila re-|| lected. 


Improving the Soil. 





As a convenient and economical plan of] 
saving manure, we extract the fuilowing| 
from a correspondent of the Carolina Planter, 

















main so until I or my agent counts them, Pee ee 
and inspects their size. The carts are not Evil may spring unchecked, 
stopped for four weeks; and consequently Within the human soul; 

the two old women and the two boys take But if such spot be not removed, 
no share in stripping and curing fodder. It must corrupt the whole. 
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peach orchard, in the State of Delaware, 1, 
manifest advantage. 

The mild weather of January and Febry. 
ary, will sometimes bring forward vegetation, 
so that the peach trees are liable to blossom 
prematurely. An attempt has been made 
to obviate this difficulty, by covering the 
roots about the body of the trees with wheat 
straw, when the ground is deeply frozen jn 
winter. This process, by retarding vegeta. 
tion, has secured them from the danger of 
the late frosts. 

When, however, an intensely severe frost 
occurs late in winter, so as to freeze the germ 
of the fruit, which is developed very early, 
all expectation of a crop must be abandoned. 
This misfortune is easily verified, by an ex. 
amination of the germ, when the embryo 
peach will be found black and blasted. ~ 

These observations are not set forth under 
the impression that they are new, for doubt- 
less they are familiar to those enterprising 
farmers, who, by their successful cultivation, 
supply our city markets with this most 
healthy and delicious fruit;—such an uni- 
versal favourite, that it would be an era ina 
lifetime, to find a man who did not like a 
peach. It is to be hoped that larger and 
more successful producers, may be induced 
to favour you with a detail of their mode of 
operations, to the advantage of the agricul- 
tural community and the public at large, 
whose interests indeed are identical. 

The writer had the pleasure of examining 
the extensive peach orchard of Major Rey- 
bold, near Delaware City, in the month of 
May; at which time that enterprising farmer 
had a prospect, as he stated, of about half a 
crop. It covered 120 acres of land, and con- 
tained 12,960 trees. His half a crop has 
produced 6,000 baskets, which have been 
chiefly sent to the New York market. A 
remarkable fact in connection with the pro- 
duce of this and the neighbouring orchards, 
was mentioned by him and confirmed by se- 
veral other gentlemen of that vicinity. A 
cold north-west breeze had prevailed during 
an afternoon while the trees were in bloom, 
which was accompanied in the evening by 
so severe a frost, that the total failure of the 
peach crop was anticipated. About 11} 
o'clock at night the wind changed to soutl- 
east, which blowing over Delaware bay, % 
far modified by its mildness and moisture, 
the air of that portion of the orchard which 
was nearest the water, and descended to 
wards it, that the blossom was saved. 1! 
other portion of the same orchard, which 1n- 
clined inland, and had received the full force 
of the cold blast, was almost a total failure. 

From the healthy appearance and vigorows 
growth of many of my trees, I have a hope 


Whitemarsh, Sept. Ist, 1842. 


To Tue Eprrors or THe Farmers’ Cast- 
wer,—Having to a certain extent, succeeded 
in the cultivation of the peach in a limestone 
soil, generally considered uncongenial to its 
growth, I forward by your request, a short 
account of the method of cultivation and 
mode of nursing adopted. 

The soil of the peach orchard is underlaid 
with primitive limestone, but is not of the 
vellow cast and tenacious texture, so gene- 
ral in limestone regions; which, however 
adapted tu the growth of wheat, has but little 
affinity with any description of fruit. It is, 
on the contrary, a rich loam, and constitutes 
a part of the garden enclosure, the trees oc- 
cupying about half an acre, and bordering on 
the Wissahickon creek. This location, in 
the immediate vicinity of the water, may 
possibly have a beneficial effect. 

The orchard, consisting of about fifty trees, 
was planted in the spring of 1836. At the 
time of planting the ground was in grass, 
but was then subjected to the action of the 
plough, and has since been thoroughly tilled 
every year, yielding alternately heavy crops 
of sugar beets, potatoes and ruta baga. The 
trees have also been examined once, and 
sometimes twice a year, for worms, but have 
not generally been much infested by them. 

This comparative exemption is no doubt 
in consequence of the various alkaline sub- 
stances which have been successfully used. 
The most remarkable and immediate effect 
has followed the use of what is termed “ fall- 
en lime,” fresh from the kiln; which, when 
applied in the proportion of about half a peck 
to the roots of unhealthy trees, and covered 
with earth, has restored a healthy colour to 
the leaves; and trees which did not look 
worth a week’s purchase, have produced fair 
crops of good fruit in after years. Ashes 
from anthracite coal, have also been applied 
with very good effect. These applications 
have usually been made in the spring, but 
occasionally later in the season. This year, 
wood ashes were used in June, with a marked 
benefit. Soap suds also have been applied 
to advantage. In fact, any substance, which 
by its caustic quality is destructive of insect 
life, must be beneficial, provided it be not 
applied in quantities sufficient to injure ve- 
getation. It is an interesting and encou- 
raging circumstance, that several substances 
combine the properties of destructiveness to 
insectiverous life, with a direct and positive 
stimulating effect upon vegetation. In illus- 
tration of this fact, my friend Dr. Noble, has 
applied oi] soap to a portion of his extensive | 
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of mea a degree of longevity for them, ‘tained on the Black Sea, and if agricultural 


<o desirable, considering the care and ex- 
pense inevitable in their cultivation. Several 
of them are now about six inches in diame- 
ter, a foot from the ground, and the produce 
this year, 1s estimated at from 30 to 40 
bushels. $4 

That peach trees are capable of attaining 
to considerable longevity, can be attested by 
many of your readers, who may remember 
them struggling for years in the hedge-rows 
of bushes, which were wont to adorn ,the 
fences of old fashioned farmers. There is 
now a tree in the garden of a lady in Arch 
street, Philadelphia, planted 25 years ago, 
which this season produced a good crop o 
fruit. William Cobbett also, in his valuable 
little treatise, “The American Gardener,” 
page 199, refers to a peach tree in France, 
in full bearing, as 50 years old. 


With great regard, 
I remain your friend, 


Morris LonestretH, 
Valley Green. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


Use of Camels on the Western prairies. 


Mr. Epiror,—The writer of this is a na- 
tive of Russia, and has spent many years o 
his life in that portion of the empire, which 
borders on the Ural and Volga rivers, north 
of the Caspian sea. 

I have, during the last two years, visited 
many parts of the United States; lately I 
have been in Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin, 
and during my journeyings have had the 
fact strongly impressed on my mind, that the 
camel would prove a most valuable animal 
for burden in those prairies, and especially 
for traversing the country west even of the 
states I mention, where water is sometimes 
not ‘ound for days. 

Camels used only for travelling, possess 
great speed, and in the unsettled country 
would be found good to carry mails and con- 
vey intelligence. Their speed is great, 120 
miles being a common day’s travel for speedy 
animals, 

Some individuals have expressed to me 
doubts of their being useful in this latitude. 
I mention the place of my birth only to show 
the most doubting, that in a more rigorous 
clime they are extensively used. The breed- 
ing of camels is not more expensive than 
horses, 

You, no doubt, are informed with regard 
to this subject, and I am convinced can give 
‘o persons desirous of breeding the camel, 
valuable information through the medium o 
your journal. They (the camel,) can be ob- 





societies would import a few pairs, they 
would confer a great advantage on this 
country. 

From 600 to 1000 pounds, with a rider, is 
a common load for the camel; and the com- 
monest herbage, even weeds and twigs, will 
suffice for their sustenance while enduring 
the severest labours. 

I was advised by some gentlemen, to whom 
I casually mentioned this subject, to write to 
some editor of an agricultural paper of this 
matter, and being about to go to the east 
through Gioniietees thought best to write 
to you from this place. 


Yours, with respect, 


H. Bourn. 
Buffalo, July 6th, 1842. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Blight on Trees. 


THE present very general prevalence of 
blight on almost every species of tree, espe- 
cially on our fruit trees, may, | conceive, be 
attributed to the almost unprecedentedly wet 
summer which we have passed through; and 
which, although tending to a most Juxuriant 
growth of wood, has not been friendly to the 
ripening and hardening it; it may therefore, 
be termed a crude, incipient growth, the 
juices of which, not being sufficiently elabo- 
rated and concocted, have become putrid ; 
and the consequence is—according to a wri- 
ter in the Cabinet, whose theory on this sub- 
ject appears to me quite satisfactory—a gene- 
ral blight; the effect, and not the cause of 
disease in the tree. And I have now before 
me, what I consider evidence for the truth 
of the doctrine inculcated by the writer 
above mentioned, (when he proposes to raise 
our cereal crops strong and healthy, without 
the stimulating and immediate aid of ma- 
nure; considering that what tends to in- 
duce constitutional strength in the plant, is 
the most likely to secure it from blight in 
all its different shapes,) for, adjoining my 
house, there is a drooping willow, hollow 
and much decayed in the trunk, which is 
covered with one mass of blight; while an 
adjoining willow, in perfect health and vigor, 
and whose branches intertwine amongst those 
of the infected tree, is very nearly exempt 
from a particle of blight. And again, ad- 
— these is a mulberry tree, whose 

leeding trunk exhibits signs of the gnaw- 
ing of the worms at several openings; this 
tree is also most sadly attacked by blight, 
while others surrounding it, which show no 
signs of decay, are comparatively free from 
it. Several pear trees also, whose prema- 


ture fruit has been falling off during the 
summer, before it was half grown—showin 

signs of inward disease—are now coveret 
with a thick pall of the web of the caterpil- 
lar, the effect of disease, no doubt. I am, 
therefore, a firm advocate for the theory so 
strongly advocated by your correspondent, 
and by many excellent writers of former 
days—* honest John Lawrence,” in particu- 
lar—that blight, “with all its sad concomi- 
tancy,” is the consequence of disease; and 
that the most likely way to escape it, is to 
raise our crops strong and healthy, rather 
than big and gross; depending more on the 
constitutional vigor of the plant, than on its 
extrinsic appearance of luxuriant growth. 


Lower Dublin, September 6th, J842. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Subsoiling. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—I have just finished 
subsoiling a field of 14 acres, after once 
pe ghing a clover sod, (the first crop of grass 

aving been made into hay, the second 
mown for seed ;) which it is my intention to 
seed with wheat, and slightly to top-dress 
during winter, with manure from the cattle 
om What will be the result in case of a 
lighting year' and shall I escape the fly, 
while my neighbour on his oat stubble, well 
poneeene and highly manured, breeds mil- 
ions! | am free to confess, that is my ho 
whether well or ill founded, time will > 
My management has been, to turn with a 
small furrow, the clover sod about three 
inches deep only, as the soil is naturally 
thin; and to subsoil, say about two inches 
more, so as effectually to break up the hard- 
pan, and but little else: this plan, it will be 
pomeren is quite different to that which 
1as been uniformly urged in the operation 
of subsoiling, which is, to send the plough 
down to the beam at once; but I have an 
idea that such an extremity may not be ad- 
visable in my case, whatever it might be in 
a deep, rich and stiff soil; for as the winter 
rains will wash to the bottom of the pulver- 
ized subsoil, a great portion of the manure 
from the surface, it would be lost to the 
present wheat crop, by reason of its being 
diffused through so large a mass of sterile 
earth: I therefore prefer a partial loosening 
of the subsoil the present season, which can 
be deepened the next year; for I am one 
who will not grudge the expense of the ope- 
ration every year, if it have the effect which 
I fully expect from present appearances; as 
I am not so unreasonable as to expect some- 
thing from nothing. 1 admit it is double 
labour, but it does not follow that all labour 


is trouble—nay, the most pleasant work that 
I have been e ed in, is this subsoiling 
which can be fully performed by a lad of |; 
years, and a pair of small horses; indeed 
with my present views, I consider a stron 

horse and the small subsoil, Prout plough, 
competent to the task on most of the soils 
in this part of the country. My opinion js, 
that the part which I have subsoiled the 
present season, might be brought up the 
next year and be mingled with the top soi]: 
while another couple of inches may then be 
subsoiled, to be again turned up the follow. 
ing year, if found advisable; so that I pro 
pose to ameliorate my soil by degrees, as my 
means are at present slender, and my so! 
thin and weak; and I am very desirous of 
knowing what are the opinions of your in. 
telligent readers on this, to me, very inte. 
resting subject. Will they, at the same 
time, state their objections, if any, to the 
mode which I intend to pursue in sowing 
the land above described, with wheat—it is, 
to allow it to lie untouched for fifteen days, 
then to roll it heavily, harrow once the same 
way the land was ploughed, sow the seed, 
two bushels and a peck per acre, and after 
two or three harrowings, roll again; my ob- 
ject being to furnish on my light soil, a close 
seed bed for the wheat, to prevent a too lax 
and premature growth before winter; which 
I calculate to be the true cause of the pre- 
valence of blight in all its variety, the fly 
being one of the effects. 8, 

Berks County, Sept. 10th, 1842. 


MANuFACTurE OF Sitk 1n Ont0.—We find 
the following statement in one of our ex- 
change papers. There are many evidences 
in different parts of the country, that not- 
withstanding the severe shock which the 
silk culture received from the explosion of 
the Multicaulus bubble, it is by no means 
prostrated. It is really very gratifying to 
observe the amount of enterprise and perse- 
verance, that is brought to bear upon this 
subject. We hope they will never tire, un- 
less it shall be thoroughly demonstrated that 
silk cannot be profitably made in the United 
States.—Eb. 

“Mr. John W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant, 
Hamilton county, Ohio, manufactured during 
the last year, upwards of $9,000 worth 0 
silk goods. His clear profit on the capite! 
invested, was ten per cent. He has three 
large cocooneries, and commenced this se 
son to feed upwards of two millions of worms 
which he calculates will yield him upwards 
of six hundred bushels of cocoons, worth st 
present prices, $2,000, but much more © 
him, as he will manufacture the whole crop 
into various fabrics.” 
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: this, he seemed glad—because he could show 
na how patient he could be. 

Ir you would have friends, you must show|} Now, conquer yourself, and you can con- 
yourselves friendly. I once had a neighbour, | quer with kindness, where you can conquer 
who, though a clever man, came to me one/jin no other way.— Vermont Chronicle. 
hay day, and said, “ Squire White, I want 
von to come and get your geese away.” 
« Why,” said I, “ what are my geese doing?” 
« They pick my pigs ears when they are eat- 
ing, and drive them away, and I will not have 
it.” What can I do?” said I. “You must 
voke them.” “That I have not time to do 
now,” said I. “Ido not see but they must 
run.” “If you do not take care of them I 
shall;—what do you say Squire White?” 
«| cannot take care of them now, but I will 
pay you for all damages.” “Well,” said he, 
“vou will find that a hard thing, I guess.” 
So off he went, and I heard a terrible squall- 
ing among the geese. The next news from 
the geese was, that three of them were miss- 
ing. My children went and found them ter- 
ribly mangled and dead, and thrown into the 
bushes. “ Now,” said I, “all keep still, and 
let me punish him.” In a few days the 
man’s hogs broke into my corn; I saw them, 
but let them remain a long time. At last I 
drove them all out, and picked up the corn 
which they had torn down, and fed them with 
itin the road. By this time the man came 
in great haste after them. ‘ Have you seen 
any thing of my hogs?” said he. “ Yes, you 
will find them yonder, eating some corn 
which they tore down in my field.” “In 
your field?’ “Yes,” said I, “hogs love 
corn, you know—they were made to eat.” 
“How much mischief have they done?” “O, 
not much,” said I. Well off he went to look, 
and estimated the damage to be equal to a 
bushel and a half of corn. “Ono,” said I, 
“it can’t be.” “ Yes,” said he, “and I will 
pay you every cent of damage.” “No,” I 
replied, “you shall pay nothing.” “My 
geese have been a great trouble to you.” 
The man blushed and went home. The 
next winter when we came to settle, he de- 
termined to pay me for my corn. “ No,” 

said I, “I shall take nothing.” 
After some talk we parted; but in a day 
ortwo Il met him in the road, and fell into 
conversation in the most friendly manner. 































For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Autumnal Ploughing of light land. 


Ir is almost universally admitted, that, 
much as heavy land may be benefited by an 
autumnal ploughing, by which the soil may 
be laid up high and dry to the action of win- 
ter frost and snow, to plough up and thus 
expose light land to the winter rains, would 
be improper in the extreme, as much of the 
pulverized surface would be washed away, 
and the land be rendered so flat and compact, 
as not to be operated upon by the harrows at 
the time of seeding in the spring: this, 1 say, 
is the very me ise even of practical 
men; but | have found that it is not so in 
fact; and a friend has turned my attention 
to a case in point, which so exactly corrobo- 
rates my own experience, that I must, with 
your permission, copy it, for insertion in the 
pages of the Cabinet. It is contained in 
“Lisle’s Husbandry,” a work of infinite 
merit, and abounding in pleasing and in- 
structive experiment. The author says: 

“On the 20th of October I began plough- 
ing a field of 52 acres, for oats, to be sown 
in the spring following, the land turning up 
so fine and small, that it was supposed the 

ound by the winter rains, would fall flat. 

had finished the ploughing by the 20th of 
November, and notwithstanding it was light 
white land, and fell so fine, yet at the oat- 
seed time, the 20th of February, the harrows 
being good, the oats were laid deep enough 
in the furrows, or seams; for although the 
earth seemed to be closed on the surface, 
yet with five times harrowing, the seed was 
well covered, the effect of early ploughing 
in the winter. This method of fallowing 
light land succeeded admirably well, and 
answered in every respect a good purpose ; 
the oats prospered, and bore a better colour 
than others which I sowed in strong land 
after two earths or ploughings, the same 
But when I started on he seemed loath to]| year; and when I cut them, they were, in 
move, and I paused. For a moment both of|| every respect, great oats. I conclude, there- 


us were silent. At last he said, “I have||fore, from this and other like experiments, 
something labouring on my mind. Those 


that ploughing such light lands, which fall 
| geese.—I killed three of your geese, and|j fine, thus early, is best; since the oats can 
_ Shall never rest till you know how I feel. I}|be let deep enough into the soil, and by that 
am sorry.” And the tears came in his eyes.||means the ground so ploughed, taking the 
“O well,” said I, “never mind, I suppose] winter rains, will retain so much moisture 
_ "y geese were provoking.” as to bring the oats all up at once; the con- 
[never took any thing of him for it; but 


trary of which is the danger, when such 
_ Whenever my cattle broke into his field after|] light lands are sown in the spring, immedi- 
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96 Large and Small Farms. 
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SS 
he had better have his money out at intere. 
where it will be safe. We have actu), 2 
known farmers in our town, who if they F 
would give away one half of their acres, ay} 
put the extra labour on the other half, wou; | 
in the end be gainers. Suppose a farme, | 
with two hundred acres of land, goes on ang 
scatters his labour over his farm, and if }, 
can keep his fences up, and get enough of | 
his farm to support his family and pay his | 
taxes, he thinks he does well. Now let th. | 
farm be divided into four fifty acre farms 
and put a good farmer upon each quarter, 
and the consequence is, that each of the 
farms is brought into a good state of cultiys. 
tion. And more than that, one of the farms 
under this management will produce more 
than the whole four did when they lay toge. 
ther. If any one should be so unfortunate 
as to have one of these large farms, if he 
wishes to enjoy the comforts of a farmer's 
life rightly, then let him get rid of part of 
his farm. But if you do sell, don’t sell toa 
man who has got more land than you have, 
for that would only make bad worse; rather 
talk with him, and tell him that he has got 
more land than he wants, now; and that 
neighbour A has just begun the world, and 
wants a small farm, and that you will se’! 
part of yours; and if he will sell part of his 
to neighbour A, all three of you then wil! 
each have a snug farm. No farmer ought 
to have more land than he can take care o! 
and cultivate to the best advantage; and 
generally speaking, a 50 or 75 acre farm is 
better to a man than one of a hundred acres. 

A good farmer, who wishes to enjoy the 
realities of a farmer’s life, wants to see every 
thing prosper and flourish around him; to see 
ow fences, good crops, thrifty orchards an¢ 

uit trees growing around his dwelling. 
These every farmer can see, who has a snug 
and convenient farm to labour upon. We 
believe that one of the greatest blessings 0! 
an earthly nature, which a man can have 
here below, is to have 

“A little farm well tilled, 
A little house well filled, 
And a little wife well willed.” 
Yours, truly, 
Levi Duran. 








ately after once ploughing. And for the 
same reason, | fallowed such light lands for 
barley as early as the middle of October, the 
poo year, that so, they being beaten flat 

y the winter rains, and being drunk with 
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them, might retain sufficient moisture to 
bring away the barley in the spring.” 

I would add, from my own observation o 
many years, no pulverization that can be 
given by artificial means, is at all to be com- 
pared in effect with that which is obtained 
by exposure to the frosts of winter; in such 
a seed-bed the weeds do not grow, nor does 
the surface, during the summer, become so 
indurated by drought, as that made fine by 
harrow and rolling. A. Fuuurr. 

Pottsville, September l4th, 1842. 
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From the Farmers’ Gazette. 
Large and Small Farms. 


Mr. Epiror,—We candidly believe, i 
there is one farmer more to be pitied than 
another, it is that man who possesses so 
much land that he hardly knows what to do 
with it. Such a man must be unfortunate 
in having such a large number of acres, thai 
he cannot pay that attention to his farm 
which he otherwise could do, did he own but 
asmall one. Yet there are many who are 
so bent on having a large number of acres, 
that they will sacrifice almost every thing, 
so that they can be able to count and add 
acre to acre to their farm, without once 
thinking how they are going to improve it. 
Now the real wealth of a farmer does not 
consist in the number of acres which he 
owns; but it rather consists in the manner 
in which he cultivates them. When we 
can once get farmers to believe that it is 
better to cultivate a few acres well, than to 
scatter the same amount of labour over a 
large tract of land, then shall we believe 
that the farmer has waked up to his true in- 
terest. 

The fact is, it has been the universal fault 
with the farmers all over our country, so that 
the continual cry has been, “land! land!” 
and “land ho!” And some of them, not sat- 
isfied here, have gone to the “ Far West,” 
and settled on the edge of some “ Prairie,” 
and have looked across the boundless tract, 
till their eyesight grew dim; and still we 
suppose their cry is, “land ho!” We are 
happy to say, however, that there is a redeem- 
ing spirit abroad in the land, and that farmers 
are beginning to see their interest in culti- 
vating a small farm well, rather than to go 
over a large tract with the same amount of 
labour. 

Now if land cannot be made to pay five 
or six per cent interest to the labourer, then 


Derby, August 25th, 1842. 


Causr or Miupew in THE Grape.—* The 
cause of this fatality, | suppose, arises from 
the great rush of sap after warm rains !0 
the summer, which is forced up in such 
quantities, and with such power as to burst 
the berry, or to cause it to bleed at ever) 
pore, when it soon moulds, and the whole 
cluster becomes a perfect fungus.” 

LANG WORTHY. 
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No. 3. Anecdote of the Ass. 97 


shore, the ass was thrown overboard, to give 
it a chance of swimming to land—a poor 
one, for the sea was running so high, that a 
boat which left the ship was lost. A few 
days afterwards, however, when the gates 
of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the ass presented himself for admission, and 
proceeded to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a 
merchant, which he had formerly occupied, 
to the no small surprise of that gentleman, 
who imagined that, from some accident, the 
animal had never been shipped on board the 
Ister. On the return of this vessel to re- 
pair, however, the mystery was explained ; 
and it turned out that Valiante (so the ass 
was called) had not only swam safely to 
shore, but without guide, compass, or tra- 
velling map, had found his way from Point 
de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of more than 
two hundred miles, which he had never 
traversed before, through a mountainous and 
intricate country, intersected by streams, 
and in so short a period, that he could not 
have made one false turn. His not having 
been stopped on the road was attributed to 
the circumstance of his having been former- 
ly used to whip criminals upon, which was 
indicated to the peasants, who have a super- 
stitious horror of such asses, by the holes in 
om to which the persons flogged were 
tied. 

I have also been assured that a favourite 
cat, belonging to a nobleman, and who had 
been conveyed to his country-seat more than 
an hundred miles from Lendon, found her 
way back to his house in town. Nothing 
can be more extraordinary than the way in 
which bees find their way back to their 
hive. Place it amongst hundreds of others, 
exactly similar in outward appearance, or 
at the top of a house in London, or concealed 
in the thickest wood, and the bee will regain 
it without the slightest apparent difficulty. 
Huber says they fly to it with an extreme 
rapidity, and as straight as a ball from a 
musket. Nothing can show more forcibly 
the wonderful instinct which has been given 
to these insects, by the Creator. If they ex- 

rienced any difficulty in finding their 

omes, how much time would be lost, and 
how inadequate would all their labours and 
industry be, to furnish a sufficient store of 
honey to exist upon during the winter! [I 
have always observed, that when a fresh 
hive has been brought to my garden from a 
distant place, the bees employ themselves 
_In March, 1816, an ass, the property ofj!on first leaving it, not in collecting honey, 
Captain Dundas, R.N., then at Malta, was||but in making themselves acquainted with 
‘tipped on board the Ister frigate, Captain||all the neighbouring objects, and these ob- 
Forrest, bound from Gibraltar for that island. || jects may possibly serve to guide them to 
"he vessel having struck on some sands off] their respective Sorat Some naturalists 
‘se Point de Gat, at some distance from the|jare of opinion that this recognition of home 















































Anecdote of the Ass, &c. 


We make the following extracts from the first Vol. 
Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History,” which have 
neem kindly placed upon our table, and from which we 
purpose occasionally to enrich and diversify our col- 
mas. It is 80 engrossing and delightful a book, that 
we almost fear to take it up, lest it should too long 
-aptivate us from severer duties. The author and his 
subjects, present themselves with strong claims to the 
sdmiration of such as long to leave “the crowd, the 
»um,. the shock of men,” and go forth into the wide 
éelds and forests, where they can hold “converse 
sith nature’s charms and view her stores unrolled.” 
jesse. was remarkable for the closeness of his obser- 
vation on all that was passing, as well as for that pe- 
-yliar adaptation of feeling, which enabled him to de- 
sht in every evidence of enjoyment in animated na- 
‘ore. and to luxuriate in contemplation of every thing 
shat was beautiful around him. The form of a leaf, 
or a flower, little facts and circumstances in the econo- 
my of Providence, had irresistible charms for him, and 
wrved like others more prominent, to show the per- 
(et and beautiful manner in which every thing has 
veen created.” The hinge in the wing of an insect, as 
certainly manifests benevolence of purpose, as do the 
noble proportions of the elephant. Reflections of this 
kind awakened the best feelings of our author. The 
gleams and glances of nature,” left sunny recollec- 
yons on his mind, which, to use his own language, 
can only be appreciated by those who have felt them.” 
To divest the mind of his reader of that “ sullenness 
against nature,” which Milton, in one of his happiest 
moods, so beautifully speaks of and so delicately re- 
moves; and to leave it thoroughly impressed with 
these “sunny recollections,’ was one of the avowed 
objects of the writer; and it appears to us he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The gleanings were chiefly written 
with a view to “portray the character of animals, 
and to endeavour to excite more kindly feelings to- 
wards them.” That there “will be a fearful day of 
reckoning for those who have inflicted wanton and 
mnecessary pain on those objects which were given 
y a bountiful Providence to be used, and not abused,” 
the author thinks “no one can entertain a doubt.” 
The circumstances related below, show an instine- 
live Sagacity, which cannot fail to interest the younger 
portion at least, of our readers.—Eb. 


Tue following anecdote was related to me 
by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., one of the 
governors of Greenwich hospital, the cir- 
cumstance having happened while he was 
inthe Mediterranean. It is also mentioned 
in a note in Messrs, Kirby and Spence’s En- 
‘omology, who state that they had it from 
lieutenant Alderson, of the Royal Engi- 


cers, who was personally acquainted with 
the facts, 
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is the result of memory. Perhaps in some 
instances it is so, but memory could not 
have guided an ass over two hundred miles 
of country, which he had never passed be- 
fore; and the same unexplained instinct 
which brought him back to his stable at 
Gibraltar, may guide the bee to his hive. 

This instinctive sagacity, which guides 
animals who have been taken from their old 
haunts, in making their way back to them, 
appears in some to whom we should have 
been less disposed to attribute it. I have an 
anecdote from a gentleman, who resided 
some years on an estate high up the Susque- 
hanna, of some pigs, which, having been 
brought in a sick fifteen miles through an 
American wood, by the next morning had 
found their way back, from their new, to 
their old home. I have also been assured 
that Welsh sheep have been known to find 
their way back, from the neighbourhood o 
London, to their native mountains. It is no 
uncommon thing for dogs who have been 
taken a great distance in carriages, to make 
their way home again, and that in a ve 
short space of time. A friend of mine too 
a pointer dog in his carriage to some shoot- 
ing ground in Scotland, more than a hundred 
miles from his house. Upon receiving some 
correction from his master, he left him, and 
made his way back to his kennel. 

A friend of mine had a poodle-dog pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary sagacity, but 
he was, however, under little command. In 
order to keep him in better order, my friend 
purchased a small whip, with which he cor- 
rected the dog once or twice during a walk. 
On his return the whip was put on a table 
in the hall, and the next morning it was 
missing. It was soon afterwards found con- 
cealed in an out-building, and again made 
use of in correcting the dog. It was, how- 
ever, again lost, but found hidden in another 
place. On watching the dog, who was sus- 
pected of being the culprit, he was seen to 
take the whip from the hall table, and run 
away with it, in order again to hide it. The 
late James Cumming, Esq., was the owner 
of the dog, and related this anecdote to me. 


From the Cultivator. 
Ross’ Phenix Strawberry. 


Messrs. Gaviorp & Tucker.—At you, 
request, I send you an account of my seed. 
ling strawberry, which promises to be a great 
accession to the lovers of this delicious fruit. 
In June, 1836, I was in Mr. Beekman’s gar. 
den in this town, and he gave me a stray. 
berry from the variety called Keen’s seed. 
ling, which I carried home as a present ty 
my wife. The seeds of this strawberry | 










































them in dry beach sand, and then sowed them 
in a 7 by 9 glass box, filled with good earth, 
which was placed behind the coal house of 
E. Gifford, Esq. ‘The seeds came up well, 
but had no care taken of them. Next spring 
I happened to notice the box, and found a); 
my plants had been destroyed by the frost, 
with asingle exception. ‘The box, with this 
lant was removed to my house, when find. 
ing it had a singular round leaf, different 
from the original strawberry, I took better 
care of it. In the spring of 1838, having no 
good place of my own, I removed it to the 
garden of Mr. Brooksbank, but owing to the 
vicinity of some flower beds, the plant suf 
fered much. In 1839, I found that one of 
the runners had set for fruit, and [ removed 
it to my garden, where it yielded some fine 
fruit. Next year, I had some berries that 
measured 5}, and one that measured 6} in- 
ches in circumference. The fruit was » 
much admired by our best Horticulturist: 
who saw the plant and fruit, that I deter- 
mined to send specimens to your city and 
New-York, in 1840, but was prevented by 
some tres r, who carried off the whole. 
I let Mr. Wilson, Horticulturist of your city. 
and Mr. J. T. Perkins, of Hudson, have « 
few plants, both of which have produced fine 
fruit; and Mr. Perkins, gave some single 
berries that filled a wine glass. The fru 
is of fine appearance and excellent flavour. 
I measured some of the leaves out of cur 
osity, which were oF inches in diameter.— 
When on a good soil the plants grow very 
strong, and require room, as one plant wil 
cover a space of 3 square feet in one year: 
but if deprived of their runners in summer, 
these will make large plants in spring. | 
think this strawberry will produce the larg- 
est strawberries, and yield the greates 
number, of any variety I have seen, or that 
is cultivated in this neighbourhood. The 
name above given, was conferred by frien 
Wilson, from the circumstance of the see 
ling having twice narrowly escaped destruc 

tion. Yours with much respect, 

Axex. Ross. 


Friction Paste ror Wueets.—The best 
composition that can be prepared to relieve 
carriage wheels and machinery from friction, 
is composed of hog’s lard, heii flour and 
black lead, (plumbego,) The lard is to be 
melted over a gentle fire, and the other in- 
gredients—equal in weight—may be added, 
till the composition is ht to the consist- 
ency of common », without raising the 
heat, near the boiling point. One trial o 
this paste, will satisfy any one of its superior 


utility.—Am. Mechanic. Hudson, July, 1842. 


separated carefully from the pulp, by rubbing | 
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No. 3. 


To kill Weeds. 


Is there any manure that will kill WEEDs! 
is a question not unfrequently put. Will 
nitrate of soda, or nitrate of ammonia, or gu- 
ano, or urates? That such questions should 
be asked, proves one thing at least, that there 
ig a general desire to know how to extirpate 
ahs We wish we could add, that they 
also indicate some acquaintance with the ru- 
diments at least of vegetable physiology. 

Weeds, like other plants, have each their 

uliar constitution, prefer certain kinds of 
food, and perish on the application of others. 
We have seen a pound of nitrate of soda ad- 
ministered to a Seakale plant without visible 
effect; half an ounce would probably destroy 
a Rhododendron. Common stable manure is 
prejudicial to Coniferous plants, and in over- 
doses will kill them; an Oak feeds greedily 
upon it. So it is with weeds. Excessive 
doses of salt will destroy all ordinary vegeta- 
tion, weeds included, but promote the growth 
of Asparagus in a most remarkable degree, 
thus proving itself to be a poison to one 
plant and a nutritious food to another. But 
calt cannot be used in large doses to extirpate 
weeds generally, because some may imitate 
the Asparagus, and may flourish under its 
action, and most crops will certainly be de- 
stroyed by it. Professor Henslow succeeded 
in destroying moss and weeds on gravel- 
walks, by means of corrosive sublimate, 
green vitriol, and blue vitriol, especially the 
last. But corrosive sublimate destroys every 
living form of vegetation, as well as the 
weeds, and the two sorts of vitriol have no 
permanent action, encouraging the subse- 
quent growth of many sorts of plants, and 
so prumoting the vegetation of weeds rather 
than destroying it. 

In practice these chemical agents can only 
be employed for the destruction of weeds in 
certain special cases, such as the Asparagus, 
which thrives under doses of salt, which kill 
most other plants; or as Seakale, which 
seems to be affected in the same way; or as 
Tobacco, which feeds greedily upon quanti- 
ties of nitrate of soda which would destroy 
any ordinary vegetation. In general, we 
must look to other means for ridding our- 
selves of troublesome weeds, and we shall 
find those means in industry and common 
sense. The two separate are good thin 
but they are better mixed together. The 
plain and obvious rule is to pull them up as 
fast as they appear, and while still in the 
state of seedlings. Then every plant that is 
removed is effectually destroyed, and leaves 
ho young ones behind it. Any boy, at half- 
4-crown a week, can be taught to distinguish 
them; and if the plan is persevered in, there 


To kill Weeds—The Turnip Fly. 





is 





will very soon be nothing for the boy to do. 
Strict attention must, however, be paid to 
their thorough extirpation when young; it 
will not do to pull up almost all, and to leave 
the remainder to seed; for in that case the 
labour has to be all gone over again.— Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


The Turnip Fly. 


From a letter, signed “A Tanner,” in the 
“ Mark Lane Express,” we copy the follow- 
ing simple and, as is said, efficacious remedy 
for checking the ravages of this destructive 
insect :—*In my constant intercourse with 
farmers, I have frequently heard their la- 
‘mentations on the destructive ravages of the 
turnip fly. A small patch of turnip-seed 
was sown in my garden some weeks since, 
and thought no more about for a considerable 
time ; till one day chancing to pass by it, I 
discovered, on closer inspection, that the 
young plants were swarming with fly, and 
already half destroyed. I Jost no time in 
applying what I hoped would be a remedy 
for the mischief; this consisted of some stale 
liquid from a lime-pit, scattered over the 
plants with a watering-pot. On revisiting 
the patch next day, | observed that the ene- 
my was gone, and scarcely a fly was to be 
seen, except one solitary little wretch that 
was perched on a plant just unfolding; but 
not one could be seen on any plant that had 
received a sprinkling from the contents of 
the watering-pot. The next apprehension 
was, that the sprinkling might have injured 
the plants; a few naka removed all 
doubt, for rain came and washed the sprink- 
ling (of lime and animal matter in combina- 
tion), from the plants down to the roots, and 
they have since grown away in rank luxuri- 
ance, have been thinned once, and require 
the same operation again. Thus, by this 
sprinkling, the plants received protection 
from the fly first, and then, when the rain 
fell, were nourished by a highly-stimulating 
manure. It will, however, be said, but of 
what avail is this information? Farmers 
have not access to the lime-pits of the tan- 
ner; and if they had, the quantity to be pro- 
cured would be so small as not to be of any 
material benefit; which is very true, and 
therefore the writer would recommend every 
farmer to have his own lime-pit in his farm- 
yard,—if so situated as to take the drainings 
of the yard, all the better; or where water 
may be obtained, a bricked pit or tank, into 
which should be thrown a few quarters of 
lime, with a sufficiency of water; and, when 
it can be procured, all manner of refuse 
animal matter cut in pieces—such as a dead 
sheep, horse, &c., and the entrails of what 
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may be slaughtered. Sometimes, on the coast, Ain Committee on vegetables, have awarded the ¢ 
a load of worthless fish may be obtained. Far- 1g premiums : 
mers are little aware what an amount of rich|| Best potatoes, one bushel, to William Parry, of x_) 


liquid manure may be obtained at a very Jinn one bushel, to William Brow, 
trifling cost. Although not one myself, [|| Best onions, four dozen, to John Riley, gardene 
know, trom the effects produced at various)| the Insane hospital. 


times on a small scale in my garden, that} oie siz heads, Richard 6. Field, Princetes 


animal matter in solution with lime, is an| Sceond-best cabbage, six heads, to Albinus L. Peto, 


alate aaa ' : cn Best Red cabbage, six heads, to George B. R 
active and powerful manure; and what in-|| p°%) carrots, two denen, to Albinus ©. Fenn: 
duced me to think it — be a preventive|| Best lettuce, six heads, to Anthony Felton. 


to the fly was, that [ had observed, however|| Best = six — - ge ten ie 
stale and fietid, animal life cannot exist in it.|| Be *!i¥. two dozen, to Anthony Felton. 


r of 





The Committee also awarded the following honorary 


Premiums of Pennsylvania Horticul- eae 
' 


tural Society. For two fine Valparaiso squashes, and one fine may 


-moth pumpkin, to David Comfort. 
Tue Committee on fruits, beg leave to report that|| For very fine egg plants, to Jacob Engleman. 


they are agreeably disappointed in the quality as well || For the best display of vegetables, to Anthony Py 
as quantity of delicious fruit, exhibited at this four- 
teenth annual display of the Horticultural Society. 
After the most patient and delicate attention to their 
various duties, they award premiums as follows: 


Fora fine display of vegetables, to Albinus L. Felton 
For the next fine display of vegetables, to J. Eng\e. 
man. 
| For the best honey, to Jeremiah Comfort, of Moy: 
gomery county, Pa. 
For the second-best honey, W. W. Keen, No. 10 
south Third street. 
For the next best honey, J. Laumaster, Burlington, 
New Jersey. 











NATIVE GRAPES. 


Best Isabella, to John M. Ogden. 

Second-best Isabella, to Thomas Savery. 

Best Bland, or Powell, to Townsend Hilliard. 

Second-best Bland, or Powell, to do, 

Best Catawba, to William Sinton, gardener to Gen. 
Patterson. 

Second.best Catawba, to C. 8S. Hunt. 

Best Elsinborough, of another variety, to Mrs. B. 
Browning, Camden, N. J. 


The Committee on flowers, awarded as follows: 


For the best fifty varieties of dahlias, to Mr. Georg: 
C. Thorburn, New York. 

For the second-best fifty varieties of dahlias, to Wy 
Carvill, Haverford college. 

For the best twenty varieties of dahlias, to Gerhari 
Schmitz. 

For the second-best twenty varieties of dahlias, tp 
William Sinton, gardener to General Patterson. 

For the best American Seedling parti-coloured da) 
lias, to Gerhard Schmitz. 

For the best American Seedling self-coloured dablias 
to Robert Kilvington, Lemon Hill. 

For the best ten varieties of dahlias, grown by ama 
teurs, to General R. Patterson. 

For the second-best ten varieties of dahlias, grown 
by amateurs, to Gerhard Schmitz. 

For the best and most appropriate design, formed o 
cut flowers, to Samuel Maupay, a triumphal arch. 

For the second-best and most appropriate design. '» 
Joseph Cook, gardener to William Norris, Esq., a ver 
beautiful grotto. 

For next best and most appropriate design, to Peter 
Fleming, gardener to W. R. Hanson, Esq., a very hand 
some urn, composed of flowers. 

For the best pair of festoons, to William Chalmer 
Sr.. gardener to Mrs. Stott. 

For the second-best pair of festoons, to Mrs. Arclu- 
bald Henderson. 

For the best bouquet, to Edward Smith, Camden. 

For the second-best bouquet, to Daniel Maupay. 


FOREIGN GRAPES, OPEN AIR. 


Rest Black, or Red Hamburg, to Edwin Middleton. 
Best Hansterello, to Gebhard Harris. 

Best Golden Chasselas, to Townsend Hilliard. 
Rest Malaga, or Portugal, to James Laws. 

Best of another variety, to Townsend Hilliard. 


BEST FOREIGN, UNDER GLASS, WITHOUT 
ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 


Best White Syrian, to A. Pascoe, gardener to Nicho- 
las Biddle. 

Best Black Hamburg, to Robert Egee, gardener to 
Joseph Cowperthwait, 


RAISED UNDER GLASS, BY HEAT. 


Best St. Peter's White Muscat of Alexandria, Frank- 
enthal, Constantia of Zant, and Black Hamburg, to 
William H. Carse, gardener to Nathan Dunn, N. J. 

Best White Syrian and ovhers, to Edward Noyes, 
gardener to R. 8, Field, Princetou, N. J. 

Best peaches, not less than one peck, to Jacob Rey- 
bold, Delaware. 

Second-best peaches, to John Satterthwait. 

Best two dozen, to John Reybold. 

Best bushel, (Tippecanoe,) to George Thomas, N. L. 

Second-best do. contributor unknown. 

Best Seckle pears, one peck, to Benjamin B. Shuster, 
New Jersey. 

Best Butter pears, one peck, to W. Chalmers, Jr., 
gardener to George Pepper. 

Best apples, one peck, contributor unknown. 

Becond-best o. one peck, to George B. Deacon, 
Burlington, N. J. 

Rest apples, one bushel, to W. E. Rogers. 

Three best watermelons, to J, J. Hatch, Camden. 

Three second-best do. to Thomas Mullen, gardener to 
Mias Gratz. 

Best quinces, half peck, to Judge Wilkins, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


HONORARY PREMIUMS. 


To Archibald Henderson, gardener to Wharton Cha" 
cellor, Esq., $8 for large fancy design. 

To H. & A. Uber, $7 for a design of a temple. 

To John Galt, gardener to Samuel W. Gumbes, E% 
$5 for a very beautiful flower urn. 

To N. J. Jennings, Cedar Grove, $5 for a design of * 

rotto, 
, To James Pentland, $5 for a design of a spire. ; 
- To John Sherwood, $4 for a handsome design of ©! 

owers. 

To R. Henry, gardener to W. E. Rogers, Esq., 4 ™ 
a fanciful design. 

To Mrs. General Patterson, Miss Gratz and Rober 
Kilvington, $3 each, for a beautiful basket bouquet 
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_ fne steers; which, as workers, are unrivalled, 


| Sorthorns, There were, it is true, several 
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one ; show steers of great size and fatness, and 
The New York State Agricultural Show. as inet vel oe ha on eg er 
Messrs. Eprrors,—I accompanied several || semble was not equal to the annual display 
of wy neighbours to the late N. Y. State Ag-|| of this class, by our Chester county friends. 
ricultural exhibition at Albany, and a sketch Of Merino, Saxony, Cotswold, Leicester, 
o¢ our observations and impressions will, I} and Southdown sheep, there was a very fair 
hope, afford some interest to your readers. and creditable display; the former three de- 
1 shall not attempt a full or particular ac-|| scriptions were more numerous and better 
-ount of their proceedings; this may be ob-/| than we have seen elsewhere; but the Lei- 
tained from official statements—and besides, || cester and Southdowns, are, in our judgment, 
the time spent amongst them was too brief exceeded in numbersand quality, by the West- 
+) embrace all the interesting events of the || chester shows, which is in fact a hard district 
occasion. Our chief purpose in visiting Al-|| to beat in these classes of sheep. 
bany, was to see the live stock of this, the|| The hogs did not number so largely as 
oldest and most advanced agricultural sec-|| this region of Berkshires ought to have done, 
ton of the “ Empire State,” and at the same || and we suspect these black beauties are not 
time to learn a little of their mode of man- || in as high favour as formerly.—Seriously, we 
aging such displays of “our country’s glory.” || do not value them highly as a distinct race, 
Of horses, they had a meagre collection for|| but for the purpose of* crossing with native 
a State that abounds in the best of this no-|| breeds of too much coarseness, they are use- 
blest race of animals. They were about}! ful, and should be sustained. Several Der- 
equal in number and quality to those exhib-|| byshire, and other English white hogs ex- 
ited at our county shows, which you know) hibited, were very handsome porkers. 
are nothing to boast of. Of agricultural implements, a large and 
The horned cattle were numerous, espe-|| various assortment was shown, which, for 
cially the beautiful Durhams, several of|| workmanship and ingenuity, commanded 
which were very fine specimens of this ex-|| much admiration. 
cellent breed, and went far to sustain their The interest, variety, and extent of the 
high character; but in the aggregate, they||exhibition, were greatly increased by the 
did not come up to our anticipations, and it/ display of field and garden vegetables, flow- 
was evident that care enough has not been|| ers, silk, &c.; and by the productions of the 
taken to select the best and most perfect of|/artizan, such as stoves, furnaces, planes, 
tne race for breeders, but that they have ad-|| leather, harness, carriages, sleighs, &c. The 
hered too tenaciously to the old unimproved ‘ reand occupied, was part of a race course 
stock, which gives most of them a harshness|| remarkably well adapted to the purpose, and 
of skin at once perceptible to the touch—in || being fenced in, enabled them to charge 12} 
a word, many of their short horns are bad); cents each for admission, which must have 
handlers, and we would advise the enter-|| contributed largely towards defraying their 
prising farmers of New York, to bestow|| expenses, and is worthy of consideration by 
particular attention to this most essential||the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 
polnt—where it is wanting, prime beef can-|| Their show, so far as it came under our 
not be produced. The Durhams of Eastern|| notice, was conducted in an orderly and re- 
Pennsylvania, are not perhaps quite so nu-|| putable manner. The concourse of people 
merous, but in quality and high breeding, || who visited the exhibition was immense, and 
tiey are, we think, in advance of those ex-|| evinced in the liveliest manner, the all-ab- 
libited at Albany. sorbing interest of agricultural pursuits. The 
We observed several Hereford cows which|| true spirit is amongst the farmers of this 
were in good condition, but we did not par-|| great State, and good fruits must result from 
ticularly admire their form and make, either || their enterprise and ambition. 
as feeders or milkers; their chief value is|} Although older and better farmers, we of 
coubtless in the males of their progeny,|} Pennsylvania, are behind our brothers of New 
which furnish steers of high reputation for|] York, in the cultivation of the mind. We 
the shambles, want that enthusiasm, enterprising spirit and 
To our utter surprise and disappointment, || social intercourse, which are actively at work 
few oxen, and almost no native red cows, or|| to their exaltation and improvement. 
“American Devons,” were on the ground,|} On the evening of the day we spent 
sthough we had supposed they abounded in|] amongst them, a public discussion was held 
* district contiguous to New England,—the |] in the State house on the subject of educa- 
ad that sends forth so many noble oxen and|{tion. The meeting was ably addressed by 
gentlemen from various parts of the Union, 
and resolutions adopted, recommending more 
attention to agricultural education and the 






















#01 as feeders, only excelled by the improved 
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adoption of a pattern farm and school, under 
the patronage of the State. A committee 
was appointed to report on the subject gene- 
rally, at the annual meeting of the Society, 
next January. The ball being put in mo- 
tion by able and resolute hands, will not stop 
until something substantial shal] be accom- 
plished. 
Yours, truly, 
A. 8. R. 
Philadelphia, October 6th, 1842. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Impressions found in Limestone. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—The interesting ac- 
count of human foot-prints in solid lime- 
stone,—see page 44, of the last Number of 
the Cabinet,—reminds me that the Mr. John 
Jones there mentioned, as having been em- 
ployed by Mr. Paul Anderson to cut out the 
slab containing them, from its bed at low 
water mark of the Mississippi, can tell a far 
more wonderful story of a sword or dagger 
that has been found embedded between two 
immense blocks of limestone, I believe in 
the same neighbourhood, and by himsel 
also. Would Mr. Jones favour us with an 
account of the discovery, as also, with his 
opinion as to the mode in which the weapon 
became thus embedded at the’ first; and 
which is, I presume, the best and only way 
of accounting for a phenomenon, that at the 
time of discovery, seemed to baffle all con- 
a I could state the circumstances, 
wut the account would come so much better 
from the Major himself, and be read with 
such zest by your other subscribers, that | 
trust he will consent to oblige us. His view 
of the subject appears to me far more satis- 
factory and rational, than that of Dr. Owen, 
on the “ foot-prints ;” who, “after close ex- 
amination and careful inspection, comes to 
the conclusion, that the impressions in ques- 
tion are not fossils, but an intaglio of artifi- 
cial origin.” 


Delaware, September 18th, 1842. 


To protect Grain From Rats.—One o 
our subscribers wishes us to state, for the 
benefit of his brother farmers, that green El- 
der boughs, scattered in and about a mow of 
Rye or other grain, will effectually protect 
it against the depredations of rats. These 
vermin are often very troublesome and de- 
structive in their ravages in the farmer's 
barn; and if so simple a remedy will prevent 
their mischief, it should be known and re- 
membered by all.— Farmers’ Gazette. 


Impressions found in Limestone.—Sound. 


Vor. VII. 


Sound. 


Tue diminution of the intensity of soun; 
in a rarefied atmosphere, is a familiar phe. 
nomenon to those who are accustomed t, 
ascend very high mountains. The deep gi. 
lence of those elevated regions hasa physica! 
cause, independent of their habitual solitude 
Saussure relates, that a pistol, fired upon the 
summit of Mont Blanc, produced no greater 
report, than a little Indian cracker wou); 
have done ina room. Herschel noticed the 
comparatively small extent to which the 
voice can be heard, at an altitude of upwards 
of 13,000 feet on Monte Rosa. The height, 
however, to which an atmosphere, or medium 
capable of conveying sound, extends, far ey. 
ceeds any attainable on mountains, by bal. 
loons, or even by the lightest clouds. The 
great meteor of 1783, produced a distinct 
rumbling sound, although its height above 
the earth’s surface, was full fifty miles at the 
time of its explosion. ‘The sound produced 
by the explosion of the meteor of 1719, at an 
elevation of at least 69 miles, was heard as 
“the report of a very great cannon, or broad. 
side ;” shook the windows, doors and houses, 
and threw a looking-glass out of its frame 
and broke it. 

These heights are deduced by calculation 
from observations too unequivocal, and agree- 
ing too well with each other, to allow of 
doubt. Scarcely less violent was the sound 
caused by the bursting of the meteor of July 
17, 1771, near Paris; the height of which, 
at the moment of the explosion, is assigned 
by Le Roy, at about 25 miles. The report 
of a meteor, in 1756, threw down sever: 
chimnies at Aix in Provence, and was taken 
for an earthquake. These instances an 
others which might be adduced, are sufficicn' 
to show, that sound can be excited in, and 
conveyed by, air of an almost inconceivab! 
tenuity; for such it must be at the heights 
here spoken of, provided the exciting cau 
be wlicnedie powerful and extensive; ne 
ther of which qualities can be regarded « 
deficient in the case of fire balls, such * 
those of 1719, and 1783, the latter of whic! 
was half a mile in diameter, and moved « 
the rate of 20 miles in a second.—Profts 
sor Pierce’s Treatise on Sound. 


A FARM WANTED. 


A practical farmer with a small family, compet’ 
to take entire charge of a respectable farming ¢” 
lishment, where the interest of the employer wil! ™ 
the main object, wishes a situation. One where ™ 
provement is the order of the day, would be preferm™ 
For further particulars, inquire at this office. Loa 
tion not particular. 
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THE FARMERS CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. 
—Puapenpata, Tent Monts, 1842. 


ductions of our mother earth. Such cabbages, such po 
tatoes, such beets, such egg plants and tomatoes, &c., 
&c., as were there, and made the very boards groan 
again, were calculated to light up the eye of the horti- 
culturist, with the sparklings of an honest pride. And 
the Valparaiso squashes, and the pumpkins too— why, 
they were large enough to make a considerable item in 
the holiday dinner of a New England town. The melons 
were but indifferent, the season having proved unfa- 
vourable. The variety of apples too, was very limited. 
But the grapes and the peaches, and the pears, and the 
plums, and the quinces, did make the “ mouth water.” 
They were everything the most fastidious and ambi- 
tious of those who reared them, could wish. We had 
not supposed such grapes were growing in our vicinity, 
as were produced by Nicholas Biddle and Nathan Dunn. 

Dahlias of every variety and the greatest richness of 
colouring, together with numerous bouquets, and fan- 
ciful designs formed of cut flowers, appropriate to the 
occasion, helped to give animation and interest to this 
general manifestation of nature’s exuberance. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that numerous boxes 
of very fine honey were added to the collection, and 
gave beautiful proof of the care of the owner, as well 
as of the industry and skill of the little manufacturer. 

A list of the premiums awarded, will be found in 
another column. 
















































AGREEABLY to the notice given in our last tibiae! 
the annual exhibition of the Pennsytvanta Horticut- 
eogaL Society, took place on the 2ist, 22nd, and 23d 
yit., in the room formerly occupied by the Chinese mu- 
«um in this city. This room, by the way, is more 
than one hundred and fifty feet long, with nearly half 
that width, and a ceiling proportionately high—afford- 
ing ample space for the towering stalks and leaves of 
the Urania Speciosa, a Banana-like plant, forwarded 
by Richard 8. Field, of Princeton, N. J., as well as for 
those of many other shrubs and plants of the largest 
class. The display of fruits and flowers, and veget- 
ables common to the season, was surpassingly fine. 
The lover of rare and beautiful plants too, both indi- 
genous and exotic, could hardly fail to have his broad- 
eat wishes gratified. The whole arrangements of the 
room, which, from end to end, and from side to side, 
was thoroughly occupied, did great credit, in our esti- 
mation, to the skill and judgment and good taste of 
those who planned and executed them. The continual 
bubbling of the classical fountain in the centre—the 
merry diving of the ducks in its basin, and the fine ap- 
pearance of rare aquatic plants around its edge, pre- 
sented a very agreeable and tasteful variety in this 

wilderness of sweets.” Trees loaded with oranges, 
lemons and pomegranates, presented themselves in 
abundance; and these, with many other tropical plants, 
showed by their luxuriance of foliage, how completely 
and delightfully the rigidness of our climate had been 
made to yield to the skill and carefulness of the ama- 
ur. The coffee tree, the tea plant, the mahogany 
tree, the live oak, the screw pine, and a variety of 
palms, were among those which particularly claimed 
our attention, and which are only to be found in the 
gardens of the curious. The Butterfly plant, Oncidium 
pepilio, the Brazilian Birthwirt, Aristolochia labiosa, 
and the Pitcher plant, Wepenthes distillatoria, we have 
but rarely met with, and they again appeared to us, as 
they ever have, as samples of those sportive creations, 
in which nature occasionally delights to indulge. Scores 
and scores of the Cactus, too, were exhibited in every 
variety; they amused and delighted us, as a very child 
would have been amused and delighted, and we found 
ourselves loitering around them from day to day, al- 
most by the hour.—Of all sizes and all shapes, and 
almost of no shape at all; we were detected laughing 
in Our sleeve at the very idea of the quondary that 
father Euclid would have been in, if he had set about 
‘ne task of reducing them within the rules of right 
‘nes, or curves, Their clumsiness and their beauty, 
‘weir awkwardness and their primness, their hairiness 
snd their baldness, the sparkling lustre of their appa- 
‘ently misplaced flower, and the repulsiveness of their 
‘horn, presented altogether such a medley of contra- 
‘eties, that it seemed as if their individuality might 
‘ave been acquired as Minerva acquired hers—through 
pain and suffering—and from the wreck of an origi- 
sally beautiful design. 

The appearance of the vegetables gave strong 
“the persuasive power of the cultivator, over the pro- 


TuRoven the kindness of a friend, we have been 
furnished with a copy of an address delivered in the 
Fourth month last, at Washington, Mississippi, before 
the Agricultural, Horticultural, and Botanical Society 
of Jefferson college, by its president, B. L. C. Wailes. 
This Society was formed in 1839, and we are told, evi- 
dences are not wanting, that it has been instrumental 
in effecting a decided improvement in the condition of 
the country. Indeed, how should such evidences fail 
to appear, in a district possessing, as Adams county 
does, all the elements of Agricultural advancement, 
and with a Society in its midst, of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty enterprising individuals, who are well 
aware of the importance of cherishing those interests, 
in which it is acknowledged the real prosperity of the 
country lies. We have had abundant reason in times 
past, to congratulate ourselves upon the flourishing 
state of our commerce and manufactures: but we have 
also, at the same time, been sensible that these were 
eminently dependent upon agriculture. If we would 
give solidity and strength to the various departments 
of industry, we will find they must have their founda- 
tion upon a judicious culture of the soil. And how 
shall this object be so readily attained, as by spreading 
among those who cultivate it, the information neces- 
sary to enlighten them “upon all subjects connected 
with their business;” and thus enable them, by an eco- 
nomical application of labour and a prudent expendi- 
ture of money, to “ accomplish the most successful re- 
sults.” We watch the efforts that are continually in 
operation among our Western friends, for the improve- 
ment of their lands and their individual condition, with 
a great deal of interest and satisfaction. 

We notice that at the Fair which was held on the 
grounds of the President, R. Y. Wood received a pre- 
mium for several bacon hams cured seventeen years 
ago, by Colonel James G. Wood, and which were now 
perfectly sound and sweet. 
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We are informed by the Delaware Republican, that 
the Pall exhibition of Tuk Newcastie Couxty Aori- 
CULTURAL BocteTy, took place about the midcle of last 
month, as published in ourlast Namber. It appears to 
have been attended with considerable interest, and the 
display to have been, for the most part, such as was 
anticipated. Samples of domestic manufacture, fruit, 
and pot plants, were no less attractive to the visitor, 
than were the varieties of live stock, which we sup- 
pose gave favourable evidence of the enterprise and 
judgment of the farmers of Delaware. 


Six teams—four of horses, and two of oxen, entered 
the ploughing list. ‘Ibis, we should judge from the 
Report, was the most exciting part of the exhibition. 
The eighth of an acre, seventy-seven yards in length, 
and eight in width, was regularly measured off and al- 
lotted to each team, It was stipulated by the commit- 
tee, that it be ploughed six inches deep, and within 
forty minutes. It was a green grass sod, that had lain 
about seven years, and was well calculated to test the 
merits and capacity of the plough, as well as to show 
the skill of the ploughman. Moore’s—Moore & Wright's 
—Garrett's—Prouty's—Beach's, and Peacock's ploughs, 
were the competitors. The horse teams completed their 
work in nineteen and a half, twenty-one and a half, 
eighteen and a half, and eighteen minutes respectively: 
and the ox teams in twenty-eight, and twenty anda 
half minutes: the average time of the six teams being 
twenty-one minutes. The average rate of the teams, 
was about one acre of hard sod, six inches deep, in two 
hours and three quarters! The work was such as good 
farmers would be satisfied to have done on their own 
lands. The committee were not without difficulty in 
deciding the question to whom the premium should be 
awarded: but under all circumstances, it was given to 
Moore & Wright's horse team, with their plough. Had 
they been at liberty to award another premium, it 
would have been to C. P. Holcomb’s ox team, with 
Prouty's plough. 

It appears to us—and we have in our day, known 
something of the handling of a plough—as we suppose 
it did also to the committee, that the contest took too 
decidedly the character of a match against time. And 
we are aware of the difficulty of preventing it from 
assuming this character. The ploughman, however, 
should remember that the mere rapid running of the fur- 
row, may afford but little test of the merits of a plough. 
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Vo. VII, 


Since the communication on page 102, from J. P. ws, 
in type, an interesting letter from John Jones has beex 
received, anticipating the inquiries of J. P. in relatiog 
to the “ Foot prints, &c.” It was of course, too late for 
thie number. We shall in our next, avail ourselves .y 
it, to throw more light upon this curious subject. 


A communication from B. Webb, on the subject of 
Magnesian lime, has been received, but it came too 
late for this number. 

The quantity of rain which fell during the Ninty 
month, (Reptember,) 1842, was a little more than an 
inch and @ quarter. ........ Poste teveses 1.269 inches 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Tenth month 1st, 1842. 
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It is edited by James Pepper and the Proprietor, and 
is issued on the fifteenth of every menth, in numbers 
of 2 octavo pages each. The subjects will be illus- 
trated by engravings, whenever they can be appropri- 
ately introduced, 

Teams.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning 
of avolume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. y may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty- 
five cents half-bound and lettered. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
18 PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| the work will be furnished; including the first ™ 











volumes Aalf bound, and the seventh volume tn new 
| bers. Copies returned to the office of publication 
| be neatly half bound and lettered at twenty-five cent 


|| per volume. 
(| By the decision of the Post Master General, !¥ 


“ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage : that 
is, one cent on each number within the state, 
| within one hundred miles of the place of publicatir 
lout of the state,—and one cent and a half to a"! 


| other part of the United States—and Post Masters #r¢ 


\ at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward thee 


to the Publishers under their frank—thus affording @* 


| opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work,.1% 


For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of | pay for it without expense of postage. 








From the Steam-Preas of the late Proprietors and Publishers. 
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